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CHIVALRY. 


“ Where is the antique glory now become, 

That whilom wont, (in Knighthood,) to appear? 
Where be the brave achievements done by some ” 
Where the battles—where the shield and spear, 
And all the conquests which them high did rear, 
That matter made for famous poets’ verse, 

And boastful men so oft abashed to hear?” 


eS 

Honor to the brave of the olden time! Such a tribute from all is justly 
due to the Past, clothed as it is with glorious memories ; but from 
none can it come with better grace than from those who reap the fruits 
of all those slumbering deeds which prepared the advent of an age of 
peace and liberty. Few, most probably, are those amongst us, who, 
in the flush of youth, with high hopes and stirring spirits, have not at 
times wished for a return of those thrilling eras. In fancy they loom 
up before us, glorious with splendors, while around them cluster all 
the sympathies which are ever the share of departed greatness. Upon 
the Future we look as upon an untried friend ; but in the Past, every 
mark and feature remind us of some well-known event, so that in 
time, even its eccentricities become dear and cherished tokens of re- 
membrance. For this reason it is that the days of Chivalry have ever 
been the pleasure-grounds of the imagination, and many a young spirit, 
could it but hold for a moment the ‘ Wand of Prospero,’ would roll back 
centuries of civilization, that it might partake in the gay pastime of tilt and 
tournament. ‘I'hat such feelings originate in the exuberance of life and 
passion, and are not the result of calm, cool judgment, is self-evident. 
Yet it is equally clear, that fancy could never cling to the visions of 
those days, were they, as has been often charged, fraught with crime 
and horror. 

To the lovers, then, of true chivalric sentiment, no apology need be 
made for the intrusion of a subject so foreign to the tone of the age in 
which we live. The fascination which once lured the chevalier to 
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court the path of danger and glory, is but a more intense expression of 
the feeling which incites the mind to retrace his actions, and such 
sympathy as this ensures an approval. ‘To the amateur it opens the 
vein ol minstrelsy, while to the student ol history there can be no more 
pleasing recreation than to revert for a moment to the time when 
France was one vast tilting-ground, when Spain was the home of the 
troubadour, and England was in truth “ merrie, merrie old England.” 
Indeed we can envy no one whose soul bes become so sensual in its 
cast that he can fail of beimg pleased with the delicious, dream-like 
mystery which attaches to the chivalric age. 

Its influence, too, is no less beneficial than agreeable. There is an 
emotion elicited by communion with those brave old tines, that tends 
greatly to exalt and purify human nature. It is the contemplation of 
nobleness that excites our own generous feelings, and if we find for 
ourselves a model of excellence in the Past, consecrated by time and 
the general approbation of mankind, it is far more desirable than 
when joined with the faults and foibles of those around us. The music 
of by-gone ages is but the requiem of ambition—the dirge of the great- 
est and the highest. Bold and towering spirits who sought the 
light, alone remain to us; and in no page of history can be found a 
more brilliant array than in the record of Chevisance. We all are 
forced to admire its heroic deeds, and whilst admiring, imperceptibly do 
we fashion our own minds after the beautiful image. In it we behold, 
not as has been represented, the last relic of barbarism, but the chiet 
element of the new glgry which was dawning upon the world. lis 
destiny was to soften the asperities, without detracting from that strength 
of character which Feudalism had impressed upon nations, and glon- 
ously did it fulfill its duty. The milder emotions of the heart were 
called into play, to temper the strong flow of passion; Love was 
elevated from a gross appetite into a beautiful fiction; Religion was 
wedded to arms, and faith, meekness, bravery, and honor, became the 
attributes of knighthood. 

In faney we may recall the age of Chivalry, but in reality never. 
Its mouldering remains lie buried too deep even to be summoned up 
by the rod of the magician. ‘The mimic sport of war—the wandering 
minstrel—the knight, with his glancing armor and gaily caparisoned 
steed—the days when music, mirth, and wine, flowed round the festal 
board——the imnocent pleasure unrepressed by the cynic sneer—when 
bright eyes adjudged the prize of gallantry and prowess—have all 
forever vanished. A confused array of dazzling images is the only 
legacy bequeathed to memory, and even those are but faint shadows of 
the things that were. Like the half-effaced impressions of a dream, 


we retain but just enough to excite our curiosity and interest, yet even 
that little assures us, that, 


“ Blithely, then, to fancy seeming, 


Phe wily web of Fate was weaving.” 


It also assures us of a fact much more important, to wit: that we can- 
not now realize fully the strength and beauty of the new intellect then 
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impressed upon Europe, and that, in our vain atte pA at imitation, our 
Chivalry has become a burlesque, while our stuf prudery is, at 


hut a libel. The reason is, "hat we ridic ulousts assume the disguise, 
without having the spirit to carry out the character, and in the end 
resent a more ludicrous object than did ever Don Quixote in’ his 
palmicst days. Like him, too, we mount our hobbies and chy irge 
down upon a wind-mill, and whether we come off victorious or not, 
we laud our brave ry, while we forget both our dise retion and mods sty, 

Ina hurried glance at the prominent features of Chis rv, even the 
most listless observer cannot fail of being struck with the total absence 
of the selfish principle, not only in its written code, but also in the 
actions to which it gave rise. As this has been assumed by many to 
be the leading trait in man’s nature, and by some few-- Helvetius, 
amongst others—to be the only energetic fed iple about us, a review 
of this period, should it serve no other end, wall vet present us with 
one e xception to a truth so mortifying to human pride. At all eve its, 
the simple fact affords a clue by means of which we m: Vv unravel the 
brightest pages of the past. Phil: uthropy seems then, if never be- 
fore or since, to have become the prominent feature of the world, and 
this alone speaks volumes of praise in favor ot Chivalry. Indeed 
the mere existence of such a spirit would attest its 
effects ; but when we see it united with a thirst for adventure and ineli- 
vidual action—terms which almost imply a certain share of sellishness 
—the proof becomes convincing that human nature then assumed its 
noblest guise, It shows, too, that there was then prevalent a flow of 
generous sentiment, combined with a decision of character, that reflects 
upon mankind far more credit than any, or even all, the lack-a-datsical 
graces which are now in such repute, And it teaches us, moreover, 
that all-important lesson, which it seems we have yetto learn again-- 
that morality must be interwoven with the affections, must be impressed 
upon the heart, and not upon the intellect alone, if it would conduce to 
any serviceable result. 

Nothing, perhaps, exerted a more important influence in fashioning 
the spirit of that age, than the romances of Chivalry ; and it’ was in 
view of the end above noted that this influence was clictly directed. 
In fact it was indispensable that it should be so, since nothing else 
would ever have imbued men so thoroughly with its own glow of vir- 
tuous sentiment; for as the garb in which it was clothed gave it ready 
access to the heart, so the sympathy it enlisted conspired to render it 
durable. An exhaustless theme, rich in poetry and fiction, was found 
in the legends of Arthur and his Paladins. The mighty deeds of 
‘Gawaine,’* Lancelot,’ ‘Sir ‘T'ristam,’ and others, were well calculated 
to inspire with enthusiasm souls already thirsting for fame, and the 
courtesy of manner with which they were invest d, served to elevate 
the ideal above the mere embodiment of brute courage. The brave 
deeds imputed to the knights of the * Round Table’ became the text- 
book of the code of honor. In love, as in war, a long period, passed 
in undeviating constanc y, was considere <d necessary to success ; and 
yet a happy medium was still preserved between the cold formalism 
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of the ascetic and the intemperance of the debauchee. In fact, all the 
virtues which were shadowed forth in the highly-wrought minstrelsy 
of the times, were those which are now held in most especial venera. 
tion, but which, unfortunately, are invested with so much of reverence 
that few dare now practice them. ‘I hen, however, they were prac- 
ticed; and we speak it to the honor of the ‘l roubadours, that there 
could not have been fancied a more glowing image of man, the hero, 
than that held up by them for imitation, ‘Theirs was none of the cold 
“charitie,’ the uneasy modesty or the strained civility that now cari- 
catures society. A generous triendship consecrated the foibles ag 
well as the virtues of a companion, and brethren in arms adopted the 
enmities as well as the loves of each other. Such warmth, it is true, 
might be condemned in principle, but the earnest which it afforded of 
their sincerity is worthy of all praise. ‘The joust, the tournament, 
and the deadly combat, were all the very emphasis of honor, and he 
who should take an undue advantage, even in mortal strife, was 
deemed a recreant to his faith, and was ever afterwards expelled from 
the companionship of his equals in rank and station, ‘The chief end 
and object of their song was to embody such feelings as these, and by 
investing them with a peculiar elegance of drapery, to make them sub- 
jects worthy of regard, not for themselves alone, but also for the beau- 
tiful fictions which encased them. As such, and with such an intent, 
it could not help but produce a moral system more effective and more 
in accordance with the rest of man’s nature, than any which had pre- 
ceded it. Jt was moreover the happy fortune of the institutions of 
Chivalry to join in unison what are now fast becoming antagonistic 
features. Interest and glory then lay in the same path ; chastity and 
love were inculcated as synonymous, while apostacy was deemed as 
foul a blot upon an escutcheon as cowardice itself, 

Founded on principles so pure and pleasing, such an_ institution 
could not fail to produce the most happy results. Its effect, however, 
was not so much the development of national, as of individual charac- 
ter. Patriotism, itis true, in a limited sense, was numbered amongst 
its virtues, yet not to the exclusion of all sympathy with noble rivals. 
The acolyte in arms chose rather to enlist beneath the standard of a 
‘famous knight than that of his own petty prince, and his favorite 
motto, * honor to the brave,” is worthy of far more commendation than 
that narrow-minded philosophy which can see excellence only in the 
achievements of its own country. Indeed, its effect was rather to 
obliterate than to strengthen sectional prejudice, and the knight of 
Provence, who could carry off the prize at joust or tourney on 
English ground, was as loudly acclaimed, as though the feat had been 
perlormed beneath the battlements of his own castle. No system, 
perhaps, having for its object simply the creation of strong national 
features—which creation could only have been accomplished by fos- 
tering national prejudices——could during that period ever have contrib- 
uted much towards th progress of civilization. It is by harmonizing, 
rather than by placing in antagonism, the discordant principles ol 
human nature, that man is advanced towards a state of perlection. 
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This did the spirit of Chivalry accomplish in the highest degree. 
Never, either before or since, was man, individual man, elevated to a 
loftier position, Fiction never wore a brighter garland than he then 
realized. Embodying in himself no delegated authority trom prince, 
or peer Or populace, but animated with the spirit of heroism, and de- 
pending upon his own stout arm alone, he won his laurels in ult and 
tournament, wooed his lady love in hall and bower, or charged down 
upen the ranks ol the intidel lor the recove ry ol the holy Se] ul lire 
accountable lor his actions only to the laws ot honor iis entire 
physical happiness Wits dependent upon his bravery, lis intellectual 
was couched in his virtue, and to their full and perfect di velopment 
were devoted all his knightly prowess, energy, and selt-discipline. 
Long and arduous, it is true, were the trials which tested his faith and 
worthiness ; yet when these were passed, they added still more lustre 
wo his triumph. ‘To the young esquire all hopes and aspirations clus- 
tered around the moment when he should attain the badge ot knight- 
hood. ‘The period of his probation was the ordeal by which to test 
his hardihood and prove his virtue. This rendered meritorious a 
severe course of self-discipline and abstemiousness, by making it 
necessary to the attainment of a point of honor; and thus that whieh, 
when pursued for an ideal good, would ordinarily be censured as 
fanatical, When a tangible object was held out as the reward, was 
looked upon with superstitious veneration and love. lad such a 
course been opposed to the common prejudices of men, (as some have 
intimated,) itis evident that it never would have been persisted in; 
but a love of virtue had been engrafted in the proper manner upon the 
mind, and it demanded in turn a thorough approval of virtue. Hence it 
was that a trial so severe had to be encountered by the candidate for 
distinction; that through so many weary hours he was expected to 
keep his fasts and vigils, and that it was only when the beams of the 
rising sun glanced upon his burnished armor, that the accolade was 
given, that his worthiness was attested, and the heroes of many a hard- 
fought field came forth to welcome him into their illustrious order. 
Here, too, as we turn over the musty pages that chronicle those 
umes, do we find in the effect of those institutions the origin of liberty, 
in all its genuineness and purity. That freedom can only exist 
where no barrier opposes the elevation of merit is periectly evident, 
aud that the entire drift of the sentiments of Chivalry was to promote 
tis state of equal rights, to abrogate in a measure the distinctions 
of birth by enhancing the estimation of virtue and bravery, to weaken 
the feudal tenure, and instead of the shackles of the bondsman, to 
imstitute the probationary period passed by the esquire, is even 
clearer still. Selt-dependence, and, consequently, freedom of will 
in all temporal concerns, we find were the two grand moving causes 
at work in the minds of men. ‘The former inspired them with a 
love ol martial glory, and led them to seek fame in the tented 
leld, while the latter exerted an equally healthful and vivilying 
influence upon the mental faculties. The approach of a new order of 
lungs elicited thought, thought instigated acuion, and action brought to 
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light latent power. The personal independence which had its Origin 
in a few daring souls, gradually diffused through the mass. The rivalry 
of contending spirits, as they strove to rescue the feeble and Oppressed, 
called forth the admiration of all, and this admiration in turn proved 
the talisman of turties progress, lu fact, 1t gave to the public mind a 
bias from which it has never yet wholly swe rved, to wit: a determina. 
tion at all hazards to urge and enforce its own legitimate claims. 
This, however, was ouly the germ, and seems to have had but little ip 
common with that phase of liberty, which would now be termed “ pro- 
gressive democra y.” It was then rational and sensible, and although 
confined to the narrow sphere of personal independence, yet still it work- 
ed wonders in reformation. Since that period it has expanded, its sphere 
has become enlares l, and, when guided aright, it has contributed more 
perhaps than any or all other features of government to pertect the 
svinmetry of man’s so ial and polucal (and would that we could add 
religious) character. 

‘Thus we see that the institutions of Chivalry, in their influence 
upon mankind, seem to have had chiefly two points in view ; the one 
to engraft upon the mind a sentiment of honor which should persuade 
it into the path of rectitude and virtue ; the other to train the heart 
to a manly nobleness and generous warmth of sentiment, rather than 
by stifling the affections to make man a mere machine of thought. 

"This last brings us to another view of our subject, and in passing it 

may be worth while to notice the somewhat singular fact, that the 
spurl of Chivalry never animated the world but once. Other 
graces Which have shed their charms around mankind, when their 
passing lustre was over, have withered away, and a new = genera- 
tion have blossomed forth with fresh beauty. The religion of nature 
first impelled man to devotion, and devotion elevated his being. 
Again, idolatry and hero-worship gave to devotion a tangible identity, 
and in alter years the same feeling was called into play by the appear. 
ance of Christianity. Eras of Poetry with their refining influences 
have successively fashioned out new additions to the strength of 
national character. But Chivalry is a unit in the annals of time. In 
the past we con find for it no perfect archetype, while the future holds 
out ho promise of its revival. ‘The soft slumbers of the world 1n its 
noon-day repose were broken in upon by the sound of the clarion and 
the minstrel’s lay Its energics were roused, vet its violence was 
soothed, and from the whole arose that romantic though pleasing devel- 
opment of human nature, which now in the dim distance seems but the 
* shadow of a shade.” 

Among the many lessons which we strive to learn fror: a review of 
the past, one of the most important is the influence which passing 
events exert upon the formation of character. All who are desirous 
of leaving a name to posterity, eagerly seek to fathom those subtle 
phases which cast down the highest from positions of esteem and 
honor, while they elevate the lowliest. Care, culture, and education, 
all that tends to expand the intellect, are profusely lavished upon the 
injant mind, that it may become a light and a joy to mankind. And 
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vet in most instances the futility of all these attempts must be apparent 
» every one. ‘The master-minds which guide and direct the energies 
of a nation to some wise and noble end, nearly all spring forth as it were 
from the very darkness of obscurity, Genius seems to have strewn 
tis most favored gilts in the pathway of pove rly and ignorance, and to 
have chosen ever from the humblest ranks those destined to minister 
st its shrine and dispense blessings to the world. ‘To attribute this 
to chance would be to blind our eyes to the facts which he open 
before us —facts, too, which none can fail to perceive. Who that has 
mingled with a rising generation, and seen the youth witheye kindling 
with genius, and lip quivering with eloquence, the fond child of indul- 
gence and affluence, spurning the plighted troth of virtue, Vet prostituting 
the soul itself to lust, sneering at morality, yet clasping to his heart 
the grim form of sensuality, but can say, there im truth was * fallen 
greatness ” Who that has seen this but knows—feels—that moral 
turpitude has condemned to the shades below more sons of glory than 
ever yet prospered on earth?) And does all this originate in mere 
chance’ No! Away, then, with the gay delusion, and look the 
matter boldly in the face. Spurn the scarlet-robed iniquity, and admit 
the truth. Admit that in this age of haste and confusion we bestow, 
for the purpose of developing to the greatest extent the faculties of the 
mind, all that care and cultivation which by right should be devoted to 
pertecting the heart in all that is good and great; that while attention 
is closely confined to the expansion of intellect, the soul and the 
heart—seats of nobleness and virtue—are left untilled and uncared 
for. In this respect, what a deep-fraught lesson may we cull from the 
past! Ilow changed is the scene, when we turn from the moral pesti- 
lence which desecrates our age, to those gentle and joyous days of 
love and arms, of truth and honor, when minstrel and troubadour vied 
in sounding the praise of virtue and valor, and conjured brave knights 
to deeds of chevisance, by the faith they had sworn to their ‘ ladie love’ 
and to the holy cross! If true greatness be the elevation of soul rather 
than mind, where do we find it purer or more exalted than in the annals 
of knighthood? Its records abound in one continuous flow of honest and 
manly feeling. ‘To this some would fain add, thatal ignorance be bliss, 
surely Chivalry was the great elixir of happiness. ‘The implication 1s 
plausible, but true only in part; while the real and correct charge is, 
that while the institution gave noble prominence to man’s better 
nature, it contributed directly but lite to the diffusion and extension 
of knowledge, though incidentally its effects were both beneficial and 
permanent. We must, however, crave indulgence for esteeming this 
one of its highest attributes ; not that we would derogate one jot or 
one tittle from the care and attention due to literary excellence, but 
discovering in all knowledge but one object—the assimilation of our 
nature to the perfect being, we cannot but think, that such an 
end would be far more surely attained by infusing into the heart a 
proper basis of morality, which should render truth, bravery, and gen- 
trusity, the objects of contention, than by attempting to impose upon 
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the spirit of the age a ritual which appeals to neither sympathy oy 
passion. pes 

But the age of every ‘ Heroism,’ as well as that of ¢ hivalry, has van- 
ished before the progre ss of civilization, ‘The triumph of time over 
the vestiges of antijuity is complete. Stalwort mind has at lenoth 
chosen the new field of diplomacy in which to engage, and foresworn jt. 
allegiance to thought, manly, open, and free—to thought which fears not 
scrutiny. ‘The better unpulse sof human nature have been swathed jn 
the bandages of infancy, until, like the feet of the Chinese princess, 
they have become conte inptible from their very diminutiveness, | 
strong and striking contrast now presents Itse ‘lt in eve ry thing, and in 
nothing is the dissimiula rity more im irked than in the diffe ‘rent means re- 
sorted to for the purpose of cultivating a love of virtue. The benef. 
cent ends then secomplished by the spirit of Chivalry are now subser- 
ved hy a formal code of mor ility, ol whic ‘h soe lety at large are by no 
means the devotees. ‘Temporal emoluments and honors are not linked 
as of yore with the precepts of re ‘ligion, and hence it is that so much 
of hypocrisy and false-hearted compliance ensue. Whether in this 
light the world has benefited by the change ; whether the rules of mo- 
rality are now obse rved with the same punctus ility as were formerly the 
behests of honor; whether derelictions from duty are now looked upon 
by all with the same stern eye of repression, as when the knights’ priv. 
ileyes were revoked for swerving trom the path of rectitude, we leave 
others to decide for themselves. Yet still, when looking back upon 
an era which has passed with so much glory to itself, in which the 
fleeting visions of love and war seem united in harmony, and where 
knightly chevisance was ever the expression of virtue, we cannot but 
lament that the nobler elements of Chivalry have been suffered to decay 
so sadly in our own social system. 

In conclusion, we cannot say that we would wish a return of that pe- 
riod, and the work of centuries undone; but that some of the grace 
which then invested man—that some of the attributes which then en- 
nobled him, characterized our own ave, we do most heartily wish. 
Yes! inall sincerity and candor must the admission be made, even though 
it provoke the sneer of the utilitarian, that ever mournful and sad will 
the truth recur to us, that all those fine old “ humanities” are fled, 
that the foundation of so much poetry and fiction is no more, and that 
those deep marks of character, Honor, Faith, and C harity, are now 


mistily obscured, and only linger with us, like spirits around the place 
of their former abode, 
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THE WAVE. 
FROM THE GRAMAN. 


O'rr calin seas steals a tiny wave, 
Sparkleth joyous on their breast, 
Casteth Heaven-ward beams it gave, 
Rolleth foam of silver crest! 

Dancing lightly, 
Glancing brightly, 


The sunniest wave be mine! 


The ocean rouses from his sleep, 
Soundeth wave-bells to the ear, 
Chimeth from the org in-deep, 
Echoeth anthem, grand aud clear! 
Singing loudly, 
Ringing proudly, 


% . aw ' 
The music-wave be mine! 


A storm-cloud arches o'er the wave, 
Pealeth thunder through the sky : 
Sea-chant sinketh in the grave, 
Dieth, murm'ring holily ! 
Swelling gently, 
Kelling faintly, 
The deepest wave be mine! 


LIFE—ACTIVITY. 


Tuat mysterious and most subtle of all influences or principles in 
nature, life, is vet to be a subject of investigation, Light, electricity, 
gravitation, magnetism, and galvanic action, have all been reduced to 
what men call sciences; that is, a few of their principles of action, or 
afew modifications of their principles of action, have been ascertained 
and recorded in books which men term scientilic treatises ; but be- 
yond this little is known of these mysterious and most subtle influences 
of nature, 

Man erects his lightning-rod, and the ethereal agent leaps to its 
point almost at his command ; he constructs his chain of batteries, 
and instantly pe receives the electric circult, the most obdurate metals 
yielding to a hitherto unknown principle of resolution, and Nature, 
bound by a law of adhesiveness that might seem to dely the hand of 
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Omnipotence itself, quietly submitting to the agency of an invisible 
spirit, and hurrying back, as it were, to her primeval chaos, And yet 
how little is known, actually known, of either electricity or galvamisim' 
We are overwhelmed, struck dumb with astonishment, at their simplest 
manifestations, and yet we may be said to know comparatively nothing 
of them. So with the law of gravitation, so called—that unseen, but 
all-pervading and mighty influence which enters into the stupendous 
machinery of the universe, and so mysteriously, but unerringly, directs 
the motions of each heavenly orb; which pursues the comet in its 
rapid fight, and, alter the lapse perhaps of a thousand years, brings it 
triumphantly back to its destined point in the heavens. 

Nor less astonishing is magnetism—that wonderful agent which 
slept for so many ages in its own native iron element. What each of 
these principles are, is a question that must continue to sleep on in 
the deep of ume. ‘They are each and all a mystery too unfathomable 
for solution. 

But what can we conceive, or think, or say, of 11rFe—that principle 
without which the universe of God were a blank, without which ex- 
istence itself were non-existence ? It is manifestly something—some- 
thing existing and seeking its own peculiar manilestation here in time 
and place. Yet you cannot investigate it, or subject it to a crucible, 
You cannot grasp it, or even the thought of it. ‘The more you labor to 
comprehend it, the more incomprehensible it is to you. And yet it is 
in and around you, and by far the most material part of you. You can, 
in fact, find no spot in the creation of God where it is not. Go amid 
the burning sands of Sahara, where death howls his requiem in every 
blast, and you shall find almost an infinitude of life there. Each 
grain of sand fanned by a western breeze shall be peopled with its 
myriads of msective—little instinctive, semi-conscious creatures, ex- 
isting far down in the scale of being, beyond the reach—almost 
infinitely so—of microscopic power; or, digging down into the solid 
strata of the planet, possess yourself of the obdurate flint, you shall 
find, by a process recently discovered, that it is in fact but a most mar- 
velous condensation of life, an incessant activity in the flinty rock 
itself. 

But this conscious me, this active, efficient, individual force, which 
has put on the brawn and thews of a man, invested itself in this 
perfection of clay, what is it! Ask yourselves, one and all of you 
this question; and yet who is there, out of the nine hundred millions 
of men that think and act on this globe of ours, that can answer the 
great sphinx-riddle? We exclaim, Oh, man! how wonderfully, how 
feartully made! low noble in reason! How infinite in faculties! 
In action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a God! 
And yet, have we really known the first syllable either of God, or 
angels, or men! Have we torn aside the veil that hides the deep 
mystery of being, or penetrated aught beyond the reach of mere feeble 
human sensation’ Have we, even in our attempts at investigating the 
properties of light and heat—those mysterious agencies of life and 
being—ever gone beyond the simplest apprehensions of physical sen- 
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sation ’ We perceive that these principles are motive-——are active, 
eficient forces in Nature, unpregnating the Universe with df’. and 
we erect our corpuscular and undulatory theories into certain stupen- 
Jous systems, Which we denominate the systems of Nature! ‘And 
vet, Who may not venture to doubt the reality of either of these the- 
vies’ Do the splendid hypotheses of Newton and others atlord any 
thing more than a mere mechanical explanation of the phenomena of 
hohe ’ Do the two great rival theories of modern plulosophers atlord 
any real insight into the nature and propagation of this mystenous 
agent ! Who can satisfy himself even that light is material?’ What 
js it that, thus defying the most essential law of its existence, leaps out 
on the solar beam, and, after reflecting perhaps a thousand inferior 
orbs, returns back again to the great primal source of its being? Is it 
matter, in any sense in which that term is yet significant to us? We 
appropriate the terms “corpuscular” and “ undulatory,” and satisfy our- 
selves with that ; but poor asphinxed mortals that we are, how unsatisfac- 
tory, except to the dull, sightless eye, that is ever looking beyond its 
power of vision! Down, far down in the “dim, mist-regions of 
vagary and phantasm,” we look up, and out, perhaps, for a brief 
moment, upon the clear heaven that is above us, and satisfy ourselves 
ot what’? Of our own Insignificance and dust’ No! pre- 
sumptuous mortals that we are, We must soar proudly, daringly, up into 
the infinite unknown! 

ltis not for man, even with his god-created faculties, to know what 
Nature is. ‘That sublime secret is not to be kenned by finite intelli- 
gence. If we can but rightly understand what Nature docs, we shall 
possess ourselves in part of the great true wisdom. ‘Those scales with 
which the sphinx has sealed up our mental vision, will be, at least, 
partially removed, and we shall satisfy ourselves to look once more 
through Nature up to her own Great Architect. ‘This 1s all we should 
attempt even in fathoming the deep mystery of our own being 

The questions have long been, What is Gravitation’ What is Elee- 
tricity? What is Light? &c.; and they have been answered in such 
strange Babel-confusion that the world has been well-nigh confounded 
by a second disjointure of tongues. Sir Isaac Newton has been little 
less than deitied for his supposed discovery of the law olf gravitation, 
to which he was said to have been led simply by the fall of a pippin. 
But it had been known from the earliest records of ume, that bodies 
attracted each other. It was not known w/y. It is not known why 
now. It will never be known why to the mind of man, however in- 
finitely his faculties may be expanded. lle must possess some other 
and higher god-created faculty, before he can comprehend, in the slight- 
est degree, this same law which Newton is said to have expounded, 

Kepler had made known, not jis, but God's, three great laws in the 
government of the system, and Newton's was a very natural deduction 
thereirom. It was no grand discovery," flashing out to the astonish- 

* I know it has been customary to consiler Newton the discoverer of the law of 
gravitation ; but the idea of such a law commenced with the ancients. lPythagoras 
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ment of the age, but simply a reduction of known principles to mathe. 
matical certainty ; and Sir Isaac Newton always regarded the discoy. 
ery of the Binomial ‘Theorem, a single algebraical formula, by far his 
highest achievement, and that, notwithstanding the Law of Gravitation, 
and his contest with Leibnitz about the Integral Calculus. 

All that we know, or can ever expect to know, of these subtler jp. 
fluences or laws of the system, is, that they exist. We may discover a 
few of their modes of action, that is all. It is not for us, in our vain 
attempts at know ledge, to enter the locked chambers of Eternal Wisdom. 

But the subtilest of all principles yet discoverable in Nature, is this 
Subtility of Life, which, together with its manifestation in action, will 
constitute the subject of our present reflections, 

“ Know thysell” is said to be a maxim that God alone can follow, 
We would, therefore, in the outset, eschew all seli-knowledge. We 
would rather be esteemed, with Carlyle, the “ foolishest articulate 
speaking soul now extant,” than to claim the slightest superiority over 
our brother in this matter of self-knowledge, so called. We would 
trouble our readers with no “ diseased self-retrospections—no agonizing 
inquiries.” We would only seek an interview, for a brief moment or 
so, with the Life that is in Nature, as it exists within and around us, 
We venture no theory respecting its properties, but simply wish to 
view its manifestations, 

We shall not condemn Leibnitz for using the terms “ incessant ac- 
tivity,” nor La Place for his nebulous theory of worlds. It is enough 
for us to know, that God has impressed certain laws upon matter, which 
are as eternal as himself. ‘The little nebulous cloud revealed to us by 
the powers of the telescope, far off on the confines of creation, informs 
us that He has impressed His law of gravitation there, and that it is 
but another mighty system in the progress of formation. It revolves 
upon its aerial axis, and, concentrating in obedience to this law of 
yravitation, throws off its exterior masses, or refuse material, to form 
lor itself the essential parts of a planetary system. Ages hence, and 
that little nebulous cloud, which is, in fact, some hundreds of millions 
of miles in diameter, though now apparently buta speck in the creation 
of God, will present to the eve of its Great Architect a scene of life 
and aetiwidty beyond all but intinite comprehension, It may not be ull 
myriads of ages hence, but the law of God is at work there, and it will 


states, “that the gravity of a planet is four times that of another which is twice the 
distance.” Anaxagoras and Plutarch considered the rapid motions of the heavenly 
bodies as preventing them from falling together; but Lucretius attributed this to the 
infinite size of the universe. Copernicus considered gravity as a providence of the 
Deity, and Galileo as a governing principle in each planet. Kepler says, * that if the 
moon and earth were not retained by some equivalent force, the earth would ascend 4 
fifty-fourth part towards the moon/ while the moon would move over the remaining 
fifty-three purts, if they both have the same density.” In 1674, Dr. Hooke considered 
Gravity as an essential property of matter; that all heavenly bodies gravitate to their 
Own centres; and that this priveiple of gravitation extends to other bodies within the 
sphere of their activity. But Newton's I’rincipia did not appear till 1657. 
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rriumph over the mighty elements with which it has to contend. That 
huge mass revolves in an orbit some millions of miles in diameter, and 
vet, compared with the stupendous universe itself, of ty at rest, 


And has (jod done all that is necess iry to effect the great en ls of 
chatsystem?)— Are the laws which he has impressed upon that nebulous 
mass, suflicient to realize the conformation of a world? It were well 
for us if we permitted not such thoughts to urge themselves upon our 
mind. It is not the province of men, graduated at our Theological 
Institutions of Jargon, or our Sectaries of Babel, to enter upon such 
inquiries. We should seek to feel how infinite the remove between 
our own feeble apprehension, and the creative energy of a God. 

Nature 1s everywhere full of life —Iinstinet, as it were, with a ‘ively. 
The ves mmertiae is nowhere to be found, « xcept pert ips as the result- 
wt of violence ; for itis a violation of the most essential law of being 
wm cease from action Man himself CXIsts only as an active, efficient 
iorce. Limit his action, and you limit his being. Contine him to a 
prison-yard, and he has no existence beyond it. Casper Hauser exist- 
ed onlv in his cell, until he had power to act without it. ‘The simple 
question, therefore, Am /? do J exist’ resolves itself into this, Do / 
wt’? If Lact, Lam; and [have no existence beyond the limit of my 
action. ‘Those who suppose, therefore, | need not say how impiously, 
that God, at some period far back in the deep of Time, began to create 
this matter of which our ball 1s composed, are lithe aware of the con- 
sequences flowing out of this supposition. Tt in that sublimely indeti- 
nite Beginning of Moses, God created the heavens and the earth, in- 
steal of forming them, according to the notions of the ancient Theog- 
mies, then he must have existed from all eternity without action, and 
| he existed without action, he existed not at all. Ile that from the 
lirst Was present, 

“ And with mighty wings outepread, 
Dove-like sat brooding on the vast abyss, 


And made it pregnant,” 


may be a beautiful enough figure for Paradise Lost, but it 1s too sublime- 
iy poetical for this world, altogether 

lhe doctrine that time, space, and matter have existed cocternally 
with Deity, is the one to be found in all the ancient ‘Theogonies, from 
Hesiod down. Nor can Religion startle at the idea of an eternal Mind 
that has presided over an eternal Matter, however much it should 
startle at the idea of one that had brooded, in an Eternity of Silence, 
over a vast abyss of uncreated nothing. We have unfortunately no word 
lv express an uncreated void, 

The terms life and activity seem in reality synonymous, ‘The little 
corn that expands itself into the oak, has fe so long as it goes on ex- 
janding, or so long as it continues actewe Nhen it ceases expanding - 
ceases its activity, it becomes dead. It has no longer power to defy 
the tempest. Its dead arms drop one by one from its lifeless trunk, 
and you hear only their crash amid the silence of the forest The 
spirit of the old oak is gone. ‘Time has stript the Briareus of his hun- 
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dred arms, and is soon to topple lim down with the dust, giant that he 
js, standing there, blackening in the moonlit air? But here comes 
question, mightier than the splinx-riddle, or all the riddles ever pro- 
pounded to mortals Where is the soul of that Briareus—that old 
century-stricken denizen of the forest?) Where is the life-principle that 
reared that towering structure, and anunated it for so many hundred 
years? Its material part, or, in other words, its most wamaterial part, 
lies there, and isthe dust you trample upon, No particle of it is lost, or 
ever can be lost. It may answer to the call of some other life-princi- 
ple, and enter into other forms, whether in the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdoms ; but it must exist on and on, And yet the soul that 
once animated that structure, had it no existence beyond the hour in 
which it threw off the dust that encumbered it? Is ita law of Nature, or, 
rather, a law of God, that annihilation shall seize upon the superior 
part, and hurl it down to its own deep, dark, abyssmal realm, and leave 
to God and Nature only the inferior part! Believe it not, my brother; 
for thou art journeving on with me to an Eternity in which this same 
grim, awful Annihilation may seize upon thy soul also. 

| love to contemplate Nature as she is, full of the great life-princt- 
ple that God has implanted im her—it affords me so much of happiness 
todosv. | go out into the fields, it may be of a Sabbath morning. | 
feel that itis God's great sanctuary. ‘The very stlence around is so full 
of utterance, that it seems almost voice-like. 1t imparts such lessons 
of instruction, that my soul would be there continually. It is no Mr. 
Kirk’s Church, or Mr. Knapp’s Church—no Anti-This-Church or Anti- 
That-Church, with their contined atmospheres and horrid mephitic gas- 
es; but it is God's great Lite-Sanctuary, full of religion, because it is 
full of actwity. ‘The sturdy, sta. vort ox is there. He has no rituals, 
no liturgies, no platforms, or creeds ; but he is there at work. God has 
given him appetite, strange as it may seem, to be satisfied on the Sab- 
bath ; and he, like a rational ox that he is, is satisfying it. ‘There, too, 
is the horse—the glorious horse, with his “neck clothed in thunder,” 
working lustily for himself. He has labored all the week for his mas- 
ter, (who is a considerate man in some respects, for he has not taken 
his horse to meeting,) and now he is laboring for himself. Behind the 
hill the parson has planted his field of corn, and the little stalks are now 
peeping out for the first time, to get a glimpse of God's sun-light. A 
burly flock of crows are apparently making merry of the parson’s ser- 
mon, and helping themselves with a most voracious stomach to his 
corn. ‘They are doing this even in defiance of some half-dozen sham- 
parsons, having on the real parson’s clothes, stuck up, in different parts 
of the field, as meffectual bugbears to these old black philosophers of 
the “raven plume ;” but they stalk on, regardless of these inventions 
of the parson, obedient as ever to the calls of their nature. A little 
crazy-headed woodpecker, who has the real spirit of work in him, 18 
industriously hammering, as it were in spite, at an old dead tree, and 
faithfully drumming to the music of his more joyous, but less enterpr- 
sing, companions. ‘The nearest grove is vocal with the songs of the 
morning choristers, who are perfectly intoxicated with delight, and split- 
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ung their little noisy throats in a wild excess of rapture! ‘They are all 


,,-—all acteerty. There is no note of discord in all that wild gush of 
mus All is harmonious—all uniting tn one great, joyous anthem to 


dear Creator, poured out upon the silent air, and under an approving 
ae wen : 

‘To the true lover of Nature and of God, such a scene has more of 

init than all the creeds that were ever written, or all the liturgies 

or church formularies that were ever enforced under pains and penalties 
yall the religions of all the worlds that God ever created. It is here 
that vou can look into the great, eternal, inner facts of the universe, 
id learn Nature’s inestimable truth. All that is in and around vou is 
hut the outspeaking of an Infinite Mind. Would to heaven that all with- 
in the tropics, and without them to the polar seas, could comprehend 
' We should, stand out then as true nineteenth century 
men, laboring for the good of ourselves, and what we should esteem 
wtinitely higher, the good of others. All heaven would smile down its 
approval upon us, and the stars, “keen glancing from their immensi- 
tes, would look out each witha more benelicent beam 

Ile who thus seeks instruction from Nature, wall find, that, 


smenning 


“ For his gayer hours, 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
His sorrows.” 


ller instruction is simple, yet full of life. The air, the sun-light, the 
sade, the green grass and many-tinted flowers ; the meadow and the 
hillside, with their flocks and herds; the swift gliding stream, and the 
lute sparkling brook that brawls at his feet ; 


* The lark's clear pipe, the cuckoo's viewless flute ;” 


these are his pastime, these his priceless treasures, these his lessons of 
instruction. 

lf his mind be at all enriched with the treasures of the classic ages, 
he recalls the time when Socrates wandered with his disciples along 
the banks of the Iyricus—when he sat with them beneath the shades 
of the Lyceum, and listened to the play of its fountains. Ile thinks of 
the time when the old god-like Plato frequented with his pupils the 
groves of Academus—when he held high converse with Nature, and 
taught the great truths she revealed to him within the inner temple of 
her great Life-sanctuary. His mind carries itself back to those ante- 
christian ages, and vet, strange as it may seem, he feels the warming 
rays of genuine religion falling upon it there. No crusades have as 
vet kicked up their terrible dust on the surface of this planet No 
love-stricken knights have as yet bestrode their chargers in quest of 
chivalric amusement, or the violent melée of a Gothic tournament. 
The age is a simple one, and classic. Orpheus has just come trom 
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Thrace, and Greece is alive with song and the worship of her deities, 
And vet, after all, how mu h of dfe—of that inarticulate mV sterious 
force, in that early age, earnestly secking and working out its mani. 
‘festation! No new world has as yet been discovered. ‘The old Tron 
Horse ot the nineteenth Century has not vet robbed Jove of his thun- 
der or Neptune of us trident. Nor has the lightning been snatched 
from heaven and made the vehicle of thought. 

But there exists this same internal, animating, vital foree—this same 
living, indestructible principle—this same great uncreated mystery 
within us. the concentrated energies of which were so astonishingly 
manifested in that early age. We feel that such a force was no mere 
vitaliced or dematerialized matter, but we have no power to reason 
ourselves bevond the feeling, and we should have none. 

All that we can say of the principle ol lite—of that mysterious 
relation between function and structure—of the wondertul construction 
of the intellectual faculty—is, that they exist. We put an acorn into the 
ground, and it bye comes an oak. We erect our hehtning-rods, and the 
crashing thunder descends harmlessly upon our dwellings. We 
extend a little insulated wire across the continent, and our thoughts 
traverse the earth ina twinkling. At the sight of the speculum and 
the INLETOSCOpE, the heavens bow down to us that we may Inspect their 
wonders, ‘The earth is weighed as in a balance, and so are the sun 
and the far-olf planets ; and yet, that acorn is a mystery, and the ethe- 
real agent, and the obedient heavens. We perpetuate our species, but 
we have no power to comprehend the living principle we impart. 
We are, in tact, the great, ever-comprehending, incomprehensible mys- 
tery of the universe, and itis the happiness of our being that we are so. 
Were our hnowledge complete, our happiness would be at an end. 


“COMBE'S CONSTITUTION OF MAN.” 


‘Tur above is widely known as the work of an able writer, earnestly 
and foreibly setting forth the laws which, in his view, govern the men- 
tal and physical powers of man in the present life. Vis philosophiy ts 
based on the system of Gaul and Spurzheim. With that system we 
do not propose at present to meddle. Our design is to inquire into 
the weight of some objections which have been strenuously urged 
agamst tie moral character of the work, since its introduction into the 
common school libraries of the state of New York. 

One of the most respectable journals of that state has more than 
once denounced it as dangerous to the young, and t nding directly lo 
infidelity. ‘There is one ditliculty in replying to these charges, for 
with one eXceplion, (presently to be noticed, ) so far as we recollect, 
they are so general, and so enurcly unaccompanied by proof, that we 
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really have litte to rebut. But we shall, perhaps, learn enough of 
the character of the work by a hasty survey ol its plan, and by quoting, 
as far as our limits allow, trom the author's own words 7 

We find, then, on his utle-page, a sentence trom Bishop Butler 
jyllows: “ Vain is the ndicule with which one foresees some persons 


will divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered as 


‘ 


, as 


lli- 
stances ol divine punishment. ‘There is ho possibility ol answering or 


evading the general thing here intended, without denying all tinal 
causes.” This gives a clue to the author's dk sign, Which seems to be, 
to show that the mind and body of man in this world are so constitute d. 


that oledunce to the laws which the Creator has appointed wall grove 


N Ipprness, and disobedience inevitable pam. 

And here let it be understood tliat our author does not ext nd lis 
reasoning beyond the present lite, le sunply desires to prove that 
“God has so made and so governs men” that vice and misery in this 
world are infallibly linked together. If this be intidelity, we conless 

widely differs from our idea of that term, It has been further 
alleged that Mr. Combe would bring discredit on the docirine of future 
punishments. ‘This is the detinite charge we alluded to. ‘The pas- 
sage quoted, if we recollect right, was this. “ ‘The imthetion” (of the 
puuisiment) “is approved of, * * * * 
legitimate Operation Is calculated altogether for the advantage of the 
subject; and because the punishment has no object but to bring hun 


bere ause the law Im its 


hack to obedience for jas own welfare, or lo terminate his sufferings 
wien he has erred too widely to return.” Uf the objector bad read the 


whole chapter, he would probably have been spared the pain of sup- 
posing that the annihilation of the soul is intimated in this passage. 
lhe author is speaking of * punishment mflicted under the natural 
laws ;* and one might as well attempt to convict Paley of infidelity 
when he argues that pain, disease, and death, is an evidence of the 
“soodness of the Deity.” Again, we find in the introduction the 
author's opinion, ” that, in all respects, huis Views, as here le veloped, 


correspond with the doctrines of the New Testament; and the 
oljection ‘that, by omitting the sanction of future reward and punish- 
ment, this treatise leaves out the highest * motives to virtuous 
conduct,’ is founded on a misapprehension of the object of the book.” 
He adds, * it is my purpose to show that the rewards and punishments 
are intinitely more certain and efficacious, im Chis life, than is generally 
believed, but by no means to inte rfere with the sancuious to virtue 
aflorded by a prospect of future retrebution.” 

Again, in the first chapter he says, * | do not intend to predicate 
any thing concerning the absolute pertectiiulity of man by obedience 
to the laws of nature.” “ Neither do | intend to teach that the natural 
laws, discernible by unassisted reason, are sufficient for the sa/ration 
of man without revelation. luman interests regard this world and 
thenext.” “Man's spiritual interests belong to the sphere of revelation, 
and | distinetly repeat that | do not tear A that obedience to the natural 
laws is sufficient for salvation in a future state . 

We could wish to make a fuller extract in reference to this part of 
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the subject, for sure are we, that few candid minds would believe, that 
on this point, at least, Mr. Combe desires to advocate any Opinion in. 
consistent with divine truth. His opposers, alluded to above, seem to 
have left out of view the fact, which Mr. Combe repeats again and 
again, to wit: that throughout the whole work, he speaks of the laws 
of God and their penalty only in regard to the present life. We do not 
intimate that any one has intentionally misrepresented our author; but 
we do not see how a person could have read the work thoroughly, and 
yet suffered the passages already cited, and the following, in the urticle 
on “death,” to eseape him, “| repeat,” says Mr. C., as if to guard 
against the possibility of being misunderstood, “that [| do not ag ail 
allude to the state of the soul, or mind after death ; but merely to the 
dissolution of organized bodies.” 

If now, in spite of these reiterated assurances of the author to the 
contrary, any one still persists in charging this work with intending to 
subvert the doctrine of future punishment, we hope he will condescend 
to specify the passages and principles which so appear. 

A word, also as to its infidel designs. For our own part we do not 
believe that the genius of infidelity will thank any of his disciples for 
making this work an ally. Our reasons are, that it continually refers 
to the Creator of all things, as the author of our being, and of the nat- 
ural and moral laws under which we live, and aims throughout to “ jus- 
tify the ways of God to man.” It continually appeals to the reason and 
common sense of men, to satisfy them, that He who has placed them 
here is a merciful and benevolent, not an arbitrary lawgiver. It main- 
tains, moreover, that God has endowed man with “ faculties to observe 
phenomena, and to trace cause to effect, and he has constituted the 
external world to afford scope to these powers.” From this it argues 
that man’s condition may be every way improved by cultivating his 
ablities. We think no intelligent man will deny either the premises or 
conclusion. 

Mr. C, next endeavors to show that man cannot attain supreme happi- 
ness (in this world) without a knowledge of these laws. Does any 
one doubt this? Will anybody endeavor to show that the naked 
Hottentot, who “looks on the sun with the eye of an ox,” enjoys the 
world as well as the philosophic infidel? Hear what President 
Wayland says on this subject. “ A nation without knowledye, like a 
blind man inthe garden of Eden, might be surrounded with every 
thing lovely to the eye, or delightful to the taste, without ever being 
able to ascertain, either where a single object of desire was to be 
found, or how the possession of it might be secured.” Will the 
objector endeavor to show that the ignorant savage, but yesterday con- 
verted to Christianity, enjoys as high a degree of pleasure as a Chal- 
mers, an Edwards, or a Newton? If he is willing to attempt this, we 
will “ leave him alone in his glory.” 

Again, Mr. Combe says that the great motive for finding out the 
laws of nature, is the conviction that increased knowledge will fur- 
nish us with increased means of happiness and well-doing, and with 
new proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the Great Architect of the 
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unverse. A few sentences further on he adds, “| am not rearing 
assy stem from ambitious motives, neither is it my object to attack the 
opinions of other men. It is simply to lift up the veil of ignorance, 
and, wn all humility, to exhibit the Creator's works in their true colors, 
so far as | imagine myselt to have been permitted to perceive them.” 
Call you this the language of infidelity ’—then the astronomer, the 
chemist, the geologist, must be the very prince of infidels. 

‘There is one point, however, on which we differ from our author. 
Qn the subject of prayer we think, if we rightly understand him, he 
bas to some extent erred in representing, “ that the only benefit of 
prayer 1s its effect on the mind of the supplant.” It is true he cites 
some high authority in the Scottish Church to substantiate this point, and 
mamtains that even the advantages thus derived aflord suflicient reason 
why both public and private prayer should not cease to be offered. 
We think many of his remarks on this topic worthy a careful consider- 
auon; but we do not believe that the laws of the human mind are suf- 
ficiently ascertained to enable any man to say with certainty that 
‘there 1s no possible way that the Supreme Being can influence the 
will without destroying its free agency.’ ‘The numerous promises, 
iso, scattered throughout the Bible, would seem, at least, to convey 
more meanmg than Mr. Combe would allow. 

Our limits forbid us to pursue the subject further. We only de- 
sire to see justice done, and, if after all, it can be fairly shown that the 
“cloven foot,” which first polluted this earth in Paradise, is concealed 
beneath that specious exterior, we shall not hesitate to join the ery of 
* proc ul, O, procul, esto profane. 

But to make this appear plainly, requires more than ordinary skill. 
A bungling or unfair attempt to fasten the charge of intice lity upon a 
work of this sort, is but to injure our own cause. Cliristianity needs 
no such assistance. Her ‘foundation standeth sure,’ and her frends 
can defend her bulwarks without a resort to treachery. We repeat it 
then, of the work is emmoral, let it be made clearly manifest. We 
need stronger arguments, howe ver, than me rely to be told that infidels 
have adopted the work as their champion. They mieht do this to any 


work, even as in one sense they have often done to the Bible itself, 


and yet it might after all only prove the wenkness of a cause, whose 
lnends seek to prolong their existence by taking refuge in the camp of 
their deadliest foe. Lf, on the other hand, the work is what it professes 
to be, we venture to assert that its circulation will greatly promote the 
cause of true religion. And if any one who has not particularly at- 
tended to the subject, will read the filth chapter, and especially the sec- 
tion on “calamities arising fiom infringement of the moral law,” we 
think he will arise from the perusal with an increased sense of the 
wisdom and goodness of God, in framing such perfect laws for the 
covernment of this world. He will understand, as he did not before, 
that the same principle the Saviour lays down regarding the Sabbath 
being “made for man and not man for the Sabbath,” is at the founda- 
ton of the Deity’s requirements ; hence, he is compelled to admit that 


no one of them is despotic or unreasonable. 
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The chapter concerning the “ influence of natural laws on the hap. 
piness of individuals,” is also worthy of special attention. ‘This, too, 
goes to illustrate the same great truth as the filth chapter, and in so 
striking a manner that he who has once read will not soon forget jt 
‘That we are not alone in this opinion, will appear from the following. 
Some three or four years since, while listening to an eloquent evangel- 
ical clergyman, not a thousand miles from New Haven, we wer 
strongly impressed with the idea that he had read the work under 
consideration. It may be imagined our suspicions were somewhat 
confirmed when we saw, (as we suppose,) a bona fide copy of the book 
produced, and heard him read from it several paragraphs of this very 
chapter. At that ime it had never entered our mind that the book was 
infidel in its tendency ; on the contrary, we thought it a powerful 
enforcer of the truths of revelation. 

The author, in conclusion, urges with great ability the necessity of 
making mankind at large, and especially the young, acquainted with 
the physical, intellectual, and moral laws under which they live 
Otherwise, he thinks it impossible that individuals or nations should 
be delivered from mental or moral degradation, and be enabled to move 
in that exalted sphere tor which they were designed. — It may be said 
that this is barefaced infidelity, which sets aside the necessity of 
reveneration or of a Saviour’s atonement. But we beg leave to deny 
that this is necessarily true. It is universally acknowledged that 
science and the arts are the firm allies of Christianity, without which it 
cannot long remain uncorrupted. It becomes those, therefore, whocharge 
Mr. Combe with infidelity in this particular, to show that he intends, 
when advocating the wide diffusion of knowledge, as a necessary means 
to make men good and happy, any thing more than our missionaries 
do when they urge the importance of establishing schools among the 
inhabitants of Ceylon, 

\gain we say, then, denunciation and dogmatism, however honestly 
indulved, cannot destroy the influence of such a work as this. If 
overthrown at all, it must be by clear, candid, closely-connected rea- 


s ou , 
onlng. 5. U. 


THE AUTHOR, VIEWED AS A “CUL BONO” MAN. 


Ir is a propheey of Holy Writ, that, “In the latter days, many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” Men of the mine- 
teenth century are beginning to see its fulfillment. Never was there 4 
time when the means of information were afforded to all at so cheap 


arate, At the same time, however, that investigations and discoveries 
are made so available, productions not only worthless, but pernicious 
ant demoralizing, are equally multiplied; and the prevalent idea 


uunong wuthors seems to be, that the quantity of their works shall beat 
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wn inverse ratio to their value, and their value shall vary directly as the 

orice Which they will command. 
What at this day appear to be the reasons for writing a book ’ To 
s question several answers may be returned. One-—that 


i hoo of 
ouite extensive application, Is, to get money. Often is it made the 


subject of complaint among us, that there is no such thing as lirerary 
patronage. We are told that be cause the author depends on hus pro- 


yctions solely for subsistence, the question with him is, not how ean 
| best hand down my name to Immortality, or how can | most enrich 
my country’s literature, but how can | render my work most palatable, 
and so adapt myself to public taste as to realize ah indsome revenue? 
Iris undoubtedly true, that could you elevate him above all appehension 
of want, vou would relieve him of a burden which checks every bold 
spiration, chills the enthusiasm ol Lens, Cramps its enereies, and 
binds it down to that path in which others have trodden, with which 
the public are acquainted and which they can appreciate, tis to this 
cle pendence e upon literature tor support, that we m ‘\ trace the multitudes 
of novels, magazines, fancy sketches, love sonnets, and the flood of 
kindred trash which threatens to swee p away those vreat mental 
structures that have stood as landmarks along the path of time, 

Love of popularity is another source of these productions. “ Give 
us your hand, my darling public,” ¢ iys the author, who by chance 1s 
dehvered of an idea, which, dressed up in tinsel and finery, he sends 
forth into the world to seck its fortune. Blessed with another, he dis- 
poses of it in a similar manner. ‘The object of all this is to draw ad- 
miration upon himself. Dr. Johnson has given a ludicrous represen- 
tation of the man of gemius, afraid to show his face, lest it should be 
copied—to write, lest his correspondents should publish his letters, 
always uneasy lest his triends should steal his papers for the good of 
the public. Yet inconvenient as are its consequences, it is a reputation 
like this for which the short-sighted author pants. [t is to him a com- 
paratively trifling consideration whether his name reaches future ages ; 
the great question is, how he may secure present distinction. 
Posthumous fame will not satisfy him, nor the noble consciousness of 
having conferred on the world a lasting benefit; but he must have bis 
own praise resounded, and attract the gaze of an admiring public. 
What should we expect would be the productions of one imbued with 
sentiments like these ? What must be their character? He has but 
One ¢ nd in vView—to suit the taste of lis readers and he will of course 
pander to their appetite, however corrupted and depraved. 

The foregoing appear to be the two prolific sources of many produc- 
tions which mark the present age. As to the first, the need of money, 
we acknowledge it is what Dr. Paley would call a violent motive, but 
would suggest that in all probability many writers could find some 
other employment more lucrative, aud certainly one might be found in 
Which they could be more serviceable to the world. And as to the 
second reason—love of present distinction, or popularity —small must 
be the soul of that man who is conscious of stooping to gratily a de- 
praved appetite, and also conscious that if he succeeds in acquiring pop- 
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ularity it must be by sacrificing what is pure and noble. Those who enter. 
tain exalted view s of human nature and are continually expatiating on the 
moral dignity of man, may deem it an absurd supposition that an author 
should seek a warm reception from the public by infusing into his 
works a louse morality. We are not ol that number who believe in 
such high moral exe llence as natural to humanity. It is the express 
testimony of revelation, corroborated by observation and universal ex. 
perience e, that man is prone to evil as sparks to fly upwards. What bet. 
ter evidence can be desired of this truth than the fact that by the world 
at larve, books which enforce the claims of a rigid inflexible morality 
are neulected, while those which fall in with the current of human 
passions form the aliment of the reading community ? 

But not to dwell upon dark and melancholy facts, let us inquire what 
should induce a man to become an author? And in this we have not 
the presumption to suppose we are going to give laws to the philos- 
opher, the poet, the orator, or the man of letters. Lt is not our intention 
to discourse and reveal new motives by which the author should be in- 
fluenced, but to specify those which mankind have in fact acknowl- 
edged as adinirable. 

We hear much in these days of an author's writing because his sub- 
ject drives him to at. lie conceives thoughts too big to be contained 
in his own mind; it is therefore essential to his happiness, perhaps to 
his existence, that he be delivered of these huge conceptions. If this 
be his case, he is to be piued. And so much the more as he is him- 
self the judge of his own conceptions ; and we imagine that no man 
ever yetclumed the dignity of authorship who did not attach to his own 
ideas a marvelous magnitude and importance. ‘To such an unfortunate 
man we would preseribe the remedy of Horace, to let his ideas lie by, 
known only to himself for nine months or nine years, (as the case may 
be, for we forget the exact terms of the recipe,) and then give them a 
thorough review. Tlowever, if this be too bitter a prescription, he must 
be regarded, according to the old Greek philosophy, as a victim of tn- 
exorable fate. Lf under this omnipotent impulse, his sayings and ac- 
tions are injurious in their tendency, he deserves no censure ; if salu 
tary, he can claim no praise. ; 

A frequent and powerful motive among authors, is the desire of ex- 
tensive, permanent fame. We refer not to that contracted love of pop- 
ularity which retails essays in quantity or quality to suit subscribers, bu! 
amore noble and generous impulse. A spirit like this does not sacrifice 
the interests of virtue and morality to gratify a corrupted taste. It does 
not study the manners and prejudices of an age, or of a nation, but ap- 
peals to their feelings, and those passions which are common to hu- 
manity. An intrepid, magnanimous mind, struggling with the tide of 
mistortune, at one moment buried beneath the waves, and the next 1- 
sing triumphant, enlists the sympathies of man's nature. Boldness in 
conception of plans, tirmness of purpose, inflexibility in execution, are 
attributes of a superior character. So true is this, that we admire the 
high resolve, the unbending will, and the hand to execute, even irre- 
spective of the object about which they are employed. The novelist 
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who has read the human heart knows this, and often makes these com- 
manding qualities atone for, or palliate vice and crime. 

We may go even farther, and say that it is natural for man to love, 
rather than hate virtue ; to admire intrepidity of mind when guided by 
reason, morality, and right, more than when it appears in the de ven- 
erate form of bold recklessness, giving amore feariul enerey to vice 
ind corruption. Man admires virtue in itself. It is repulsive only 
when it conflicts with his own passions and lusts. Tle admires moral- 
tvinitsell, It assumes a feartul, odious aspect only when he contem- 
plates its stern laws as applying to himself. These are the common 
jeelings of humanity, and he who w rites for an enduring name, makes 
them the groundwork of his productions. On the contrary, the author 
who aims only at transient fame, humors the passions of the age in 
which he lives, and the characters with which he is surrounded. You 
see in him no independence, no high-souled purpose ; he is the lit- 
erary demagogue. 

But the desire of never-fading glory is not the noblest impulse by 
which the author can be actuated. ‘I'o use a trite, but apt illustration, 
consider the character of him who is justly styled the father of the 
American republic. How would the lustre which encircles the name 
of Washington be tarnished, could we suppose his brilliant achieve- 
ments all to have been prompted by a crafty far-sighted selfishness ! 
And this admiration of disinterested benevolence is not confined to a 
country orto an age. It is universal and illustrative. You may find 
ahuman heart from which every other mark of orginal impress has 
been ¢ faced, still there isa chord within responsive to the touch of be- 
nevolence, ‘The pulse of gratitude ceases to beat only when the last 
vestige of humanity is lost. As this is the highest attribute of man’s 
nature, so it is the last to desert him. Nor are admiration and grati- 
tude called forth by the patriotic services of the warrior, the statesman, 
and legislator alone. They are likewise yield d to the poet and the 
man of letters. ‘Though Robert Burns lived and sung in a foreign land, 
yet we love him when he tells us in what spirit he wrote, speaking of 
his boyhood in those familiar lines : 


“ E’en then a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour, 
Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That I for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 


” 
Or sing a sang at least. 


There is much said in derision of “cui bono” men. As some sub- 
limely express it, they are the rabble, shut out from the holy of holies, 
excluded from the inner temple of genius, who revel not in the spirit- 
ual ecstacy of man’s etherial nature ; but the truth is, they are the men 
ol reason. Instead of soaring to play with the airy phantoms of a cra- 
zy imagination, and exclaiming in proud self-sufficiency, “Odi profanum 
vulgus,” they employ their powers to some purpose. They consider, 
'o use the language of an admired writer, that “the gilts of lature and 

VOL. XI 40 
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Jlishments of art are valuable but as they are exerted in the in- 


accom . 
When such sen. 


terests ol virtue 3 or voveriv d hy the rules of honor.” 
timents become prevalent, when enlightened minds are influenced by 


an enlarged philanthropy, a sincere desire to benetit mankind, we may 


expect a higher tone of morality and virtue tO pervade our popular lit. 


erature. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Nor an inconsiderable portion of our younger days is em ployed i 
reparing Us to yle ‘Id an unqur alified obedic ‘nee to public opinion, 
‘antiod into us from the cradle upwards. This homage becomes a 
part of our prac tical religion. ‘The study of human nature, that * ‘ proper 
study of mankind,” 18 only an inquiry how we m: iV best adapt ourselves 
our theories and our schemes for self-intere st, to our fellow-men 
It is a study of the prices-current to know what goods we may bring 
‘ato the market with the best advant: ige. When, therefore, we mingle 
in the affairs of the world, we find some of the busy and restless mass 
setting traps for popularity, and endeavoring to delude the less sagacious ; 
others madly, but vainly, demanding us tice of the public , many the vie- 
tims of its foul-mouthed slander; but the most numerous class com- 
mitting themselves to the current, and accommodating their actions to 
every Whimsical absurdity of popular caprice. Example and precept 
and the expe rie nce of maturer ye ars soon teac h us to? apprect ite ho 
value of this policy. The public is a wayward, willful creature : there 
isno concealment which its numberless e ves ¢ annot detect, nor any 
spot ot earth whe ‘re its my rad feet cannot follow, and he who en- 
deavors to cast contempt upon its lmperious dictates, becomes its vic- 
um. Hence we see the man, who has been a devoted student of 
science, submissively approach the public, and ask them to examine 
into the correctness of principles, in the development of which he has 
spent years of toil and study, and the truth of which he has tested by 
the exactness of mathematical accuracy. ‘The author, in language of 
humility, submits to them his productions, trembling lest by a single 
breath ‘they forever blast his re putation and scatter his hopes of attain- 
ingan honorable fame. ‘The young man just entering upon his pro- 
lessional career, becomes a me ‘mber of the most fashionable church in 
the community where he resides, and confines himself strictly with- 
iu the limits which society has prescribed, ‘The lower orders of the 
people wear out their energies in fruitless struggles to reach the stand- 
ard of perfection which popular opinion has determined shall designate 
the ‘highest respectability ;° and all ranks throng to pay obsequious 
court to that Protean child, Fashion. ‘The artist ef td omne genus, 

* crook the pregni ant hinge ‘s of the knee, that thoeiit mi: iV follow tawn- 
mg ;” whilst the politician and journalist, who are exes lle nt tachicians, 
admir: ably play the part of Polonius to the “ dear people. 


Iti is 


Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud, almost in shape of a catel! 
Polonius. By the mass, and ‘tis like a camel indeed. 

Hamlet. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Poloniua. It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet. Or like a whale. 


Polonius. Very like a whale. 
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Such is the extent by which social influence over individuals js 
characterized; and such the extent of the servility to which it leads 
The acts and opinions of the majority: constitute the will and thoughts 
of the paublic—a sovereign arbitrary and severe, and at the same ume 
reckless and irresponsible, . . . 

But however high the degree of veneration with which we are dis. 
posed to regard public opinion, we are not prepared to endorse its 
character for infallibility. We are not among those who have incorpo- 
rated into their creed the maxim, “ vor populi, vor Dei ;” though the 
body politic, which is egotistical even to impiety, (and doubtless deg. 
titute of a conscience as well as a soul,) applies it to every syllable 
that itutters. ‘'his stereotyped text Is employed on all occasions, and 
from the nonchalance with which the public condemns, applauds, and 
decides, we are left to conjecture that it has reached out its impotent 
hand to Heaven and plucked down the very attributes of the Deity for 
Its judicial robes. . 

But it dares not face the past with such blasphemy upon its lips, 
The shades of Aristides and Socrates ; of the hosts of martyred re- 
formers ; of Dante, Shelley, Byron, and Hume, those unfortunate men 
of genius, who 

——" rejoined the stars 
Uniaureled upon earth ;” 


their shades, we say, would leap from their graves at the insult ; and the 
cunning demagogues who have duped the public would laugh it to scorn. 
Every conventional act of a people is nothing more than a type of its 
intellectual character, since it is merely a form of expression given to 
public opinion, — Its institutions, cities, customs, manners, and fashions, 
are the sum of a nation’s thoughts. Consequently, wherever we find 
such traces of a people, we witness records of error and iniquity— 
rotten constitutions, corrupt manners, disgraceful customs, and acts of 
violence and wrong. Such results have ever followed in the track of 
social empire. We are not naturally disposed to brood over the gloomy 
points in the human character, but we must take as we find what His- 
tory, the faithful witness of past ages, has left us; and each, according 
to hus disposition, may weep with Lleraclitus, or laugh with Demoeri- 
tus, at the follies of mankind—for follies they are. 

There is but one instance wherein the voice of the people can be 
recognized as the voice of God. It is in the great contest for human 
rights, when every heart throbs for political and religious liberty, and 
every tongue pleads for that self-evident justice 


—— which always with right reason dwells, 
And from her hath no dividual being.” 


And even in this solitary exception it is instinct that prompts, rather 
than reason. It is that hidden principle of self-preservation which 1s 
common to the whole animal creation. It is the “ balf deity” of which 
we are composed, uttering its “ still small voice.” In all cases where 
the interference of this principle cannot be traced, we must expect 
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meet with but lite of the public sentiment entitled to the name of 
truth. 

The puplic is no philosopher. Its mind is not to be fettered by a 
systematic course of reasoning, nor wearied by profound thought. It 
derives its conclusions from impressions, rather than reflection and a 
reference to facts, The philosopher's object is truth, in the pursuit of 
which the liberal mind delights, for the secret satisfaction of testing its 
own capabilities and energies ; and this is the only true standard by 
which we can measure them. But the heterogeneous mass ot popular 
mind, characterized, as it is, by every grade of enlightenment from that 
Jegree of self-knowledge which teaches us that we know nothing, 
down to absolute ignorance which flatters us that we hnow every thing, 
is operated upon by different motives. Here the elements of opinion 
are a passionate bigotry, malignant prejudice, and supreme selfishness, 
without a sufficient intelligence or conscientiousness to guide the im- 
pulses which they generate. Hence we are driven to those extremes 
f ultraism by which society is constantly racked. ‘There are many 
who are credulous enough to believe every thing. They feed on mar- 
vels and absurdities. Every individual who has a favorite scheme or 
theory to propose, makes them the victims of his humbuggery. Op- 
posed to these we have the class of men who are too skeptical to believe 
any thing, whose characteristic failing was well carieatured by that 
sapient philosopher who could not conceive that in reality he had any 
existence! Both of these classes throw impediments in the way of 
truth: the former recognizes all that is true, but likewise all that is 
false; the latter rejects every falsehood, but also every truth. The 
one is the blind follower of Faith ; the other prides itself upon the per- 
fection of Reason. 

Between these extremes there exists every variety of mental consti- 
tution. ‘Therefore it is not singular that the popular mind gives birth to 
so many intellectual monsters, or that a community so often is guilty of 
the grossest wrongs and absurdities. It is forever agitated by antag- 
onistical opinions. Reformers are met by anti-reformers. The first 
are disposed to apply their radical principles to every institution that 
exists. ‘lhe beautiful and good must perish alike with the evil; no 
matter Whether it is sanctioned by ancient and modern wisdom, no 
matter whether it answers the end for which it was created, if the 
most inconsiderable flaw is found to quibble upon, they wall lay their 
irreverent hands upon it, and attempt to crush it. ‘Their zeal becomes 
a passion and their principle is to prosecute their labors of regeneration 
until not a vestige of the magnificent Past remains. ‘The opponents of 
this class resist the slightest innovations, fearful that it will be produc- 
live of bad results. ‘They have no confidence in the march of im- 
provement. ‘They worship antiquity, and must go back to it for models 
and instructions. 

_ This partisan bigotry prevails extensively both in religion and poli- 
tics. We claim to be governed by moderation in the one and reason 
in the other, but it is not so. There is an inevitable tendency in man’s 
hature towards a union of interests. His religious and political sym- 
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pathies must form a connection; and hence arises a disposition on the 
part of the majority to suppress all doctrines and Opinions which can- 
not stand the test of orthodoxy, by the energies of government. This 
isa fearful union. It is the fruitful source of persecution and proscrip- 
tion. Already have political influences found their way into the Amer- 
ican pulpit, and the minister of God, forgetful of his high dignity, not 
unfrequently descends to the province of the party stump orator. 

In questions of state, two parties array themselves against each other 
on principles diametrically opposite. They cannot both be right, yet 
each with the same assurance assumes the infallibility of its own posi- 
tion, and claims that the other is wrong. ‘The parties are transmitted 
from generation to generation, and as men rise up from boyhood to 
manhood, they place themselves in the same ranks where their fathers 
stood before them. [tis the prejudice imbibed from the surrounding 
atmosphere which determines their COUTSE. The idea that they may 
possibly be wrong, never occurs to their minds. ‘They instinctively 
sanction or reject a national measure, accordingly as it originates with 
their own, or the opposite party. ‘This is the best evidence we can de- 
sire to show that they do not arrive at their conclusions by reasoning 
from one truth to another. 

So long as the popular mind is governed by this arbitrary impulse, 
many evils must result trom it. ‘The chief one, and that on which most 
of the others depend, is the obstacle which it interposes to active, earn- 
est, and individual thought. ‘There is labor in thinking, and the world 
does not sufficiently appreciate truth to endure the fatigue—the “ brain- 
sweat” of an investigation which would lead them to it. Men will 
voluntarily yield themselves to such prejudices as chance to float about 
them, or let others take the pains to think for them. ‘Then, such per- 
$Ons as enjoy a Conspicuous position in society, will be able to shape 
its opinions into whatever form shall best please themselves. For ex- 
ample, the popular preacher may establish or prohibit any articles of 
faith whatsoever independent of their merits. ‘ Our minister says so,” 
and thatis enough. It isimpossible that “ our minister” could be wrong 
in what he asserts. ‘The leader of the partisan press utters a new po- 
litical dogma, and it is immediately caught up by his disciples, who re- 
tail it as the last orthodox doctrine. But observe the non-committal 
evasion of one of these subordinate party-men, if his views be solicited 
respecting a political measure whose paternity is doubtful. He will care- 
fully refrain from expressing an opinion for or against it until its origin 
is ascertained, and then he * will not hesitate to say boldly that it is pro- 
ductive of the highest blessings to the world in general, and our own 
country in particular ;” or, as the case may be, that it is calculated to 
strike at the very root of liberty, and sap the foundations of our repub- 
lic.” ‘The caressed critic may, with impunity, assure the public that 
the books of his triends, (or such as have plied him with “ black mail,”) 
are eminently worthy of patronage ; and on the contrary, those written 
by persons in whom he takes no especial interest, are mere trash, t0- 
tally untit for the refined sensibilities or pure morals of the community. 
They condemn a book from its tulle-page. llow many gentlemen of 
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this de seripulon, with an equally worthy discrimination, have denounced 
the first works of Eugene Sue before the 'y had read a page in them! 
Phey supposed, doubtless, as the French press was noted for the mm- 
morality of its produc tions, and because there were some unholy * \ins- 
tere rs in Paris which mi wht be developed, that. of cours: this book 
was ol a kindre “d spirit with the © Ve llow covered lite *ratu Which has 
recently heen so fashionable. This is as tar as they iets ht or cared 

The same unlimited confidence is placed in the sayings of the distingu 
gossips who intest eve ry city, burgh, and Village throug shout the len th 
and bre adth ot the land. The ‘sc Vi ainpire Ss lee dl on the re putat ony of 
their te llow be InYs, and sinee the proc ess Ol anatomizing ithe sul yen tis 
periorme d by the tongue , old maids are gone! all \ the a t 


nost active In sus hi 


business. One of these P ythian Godesses hears a given fact relative 
to sole of he ‘Ty neighbors, and either misunderst: inds it, or puts Upon it 
the construction which she fancies it ought to bear in order to gratify 
that propensity for the marvelous, so characteristic of our n ‘ture, and 
then circulates it by inuendoes, or as coming directly trom Mr. Jones, 
Smith, or Brown. With many, slander is a profession. ‘There is a se- 
cret delight in talking about ‘the follies of othe rs, and they are, on all 
occasions, exaggerate rd that they may be more interesting, for then they 
create a greater ¢ xcitement. The c ommunity never fails to lend its 
faith to every item whispered in its ear, no matter how extravagant. 

Such are the oracles which the public set up with the intention of 
making use of them as guide-posts to direct them through the world. 
They hope by such an arrangement to relieve themselves of all trou- 
ble in finding out the way by their own exertions, and they scarcely 
ever have the good fortune to be directed aright. [t would be intinitely 
cheaper to do what they leave to others, They should think for them- 
oie. Then their progress to truth would be right onward. The y 
would not, like the wandering Jew, be obliged to walk up and down the 
mazes of error, forever lost in its labyrinths, and furever retracing their 
steps, uncertain where to rest. 


In the 


sae it 


following purely imaginative piece, the mountains whieh surround Lake Leman, as aleo the 
well, are personified 


THE LOVES OF SPIRITS 


Tur moon wan'd dim, and faintly shed 
Her silver sheen o'er Leman blue, 
And on old Jura’s hoary head 
Tho stars dropp'd gems of pearly dew. 
On high was seen each snow-wreath pil'd ; 
Below, the blooming heather slept ; 
While zephyrs play'd mid glaciers wild, 
Then down the lake their music swept. 





THE LOVES OF SPIRITS. 
So low—so sad—so softly broke 
The note upon the dimpled wave, 
Reem'd Nature's self a requiem spoke, 


As moments hasten'd to the grave. 


Then Fancy waved her magic wand, 
Aud seon from out their elfin bow'rs, 
To weave the dance on Leman’s strand, 
‘Troop'd forth a host of fairy pow'rs— 
Troop'd forth the sprites of every glen— 
From nook and grove and flow'ry grot, 

From mountain drear, from sedgy fen, 
Troop'd spirits to the joyous spot. 
Slow-moving, there was Jura drear, 
With warlocks from each haunted vale, 
Blanes monarch lord, stern Argentiere, 
Flt through the air with garments pale. 


And with their queen all gath'ring round, 
Came elfin forms of love and light, 
And joining hands, with flow'rets crown'd, 
Mov'd o'er the sward so dewy bright. 
Then ope'd the lake her waters blue, 
For the train of the mermaid gay : 
A form «rose of the vermil hue, 
Yet pute and bright as the foamy spray ; 
For queen of all, as beauty’s queen, 
Fair “ Leman” claimed the sway ; 
And none was there would chide, | ween, 
The lov'd of the * Orient ray.” 


Then wheeled the dance 
In the mazy trance, 
And gaily then revel'’d they there ; 
A measure they trod 
On the smooth, green sod, 
Led by the queen so passing fair. 


Music sped quicker, 
Mazes grew thicker, 


Round and round they merrily flew ; 


Eitins were skipping ! 
Warlocks were tripping! 
Rings they left on the pearly dew. 


The glee was great, the mirth elate, 
As quickly flew the passing hour ; 

Each sprite did wait on fairy mate, 
In harebell cup or roxy bow'r 





THE LOVES OF SPIRITS. 
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At length, when hushed 
The mirth that gushed, 


Queen Leman sany from her lily flow'r :— 


LEM An's BONG. 


Come kins me—kiss me, 
Tinkling rill ; 
Come kiss me—kiss me, 
Tinkling still ; 

Oh love me—love me, 
Bubbling brook ; 
Oh flee thee—flee thee, 
Mocking look ! 
And a warbling lay, 
As wayward child, 
No longer pay 
To Echo wild! 
Then kiss me—kiss me, 
Gilist’‘ning light, 
And kiss me—kiss me, 
Star so bright. 
Kise the child of the sparkling stream, 


Kiss ine, thou of the * Orient beam.” 


Then Jura’s Lord, so sternly proud, 
Blane’s monarch of the snowy shroud, 
And spirits all of airy light, 

Woo'd the love of Leman bright. 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 
All hail—all hail! 
To the vestal nymph 
Of the erystal lymph ; 
All hail—all hail! 
As a clust’ring vine 
Shall love entwine 
Exach nook, and vale, 
And heath, and dale. 
Then hail—all hail! 
For * Fate” has said, 
Our Queen shall wed 


Ere wanes the moon so pale. 


SPIRIT OF JURA. 
Oh, Empress fair of the dancing wave, 
Oh, beauteous Queen of the crystal cave, 
As stars recline on thy bosom pure, 
Or flow'rs reflect trom thy fragrant shore ; 
il 
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As clouds flit o'er thy surface fatr, 

And sketch of thy thoughts an image there ; 
As laughs the moon in her maiden glee, 
When zephyr steal o'er thy mimic sea; 

So let my love be shadowed true, 


Ol, Leman, sweet, in thy wave so blue! 


1} MAN'S arren. 
Oh, Jura, on thy brow so bold 
The chilly blast talls drear and cold : 
Eneireled round with snowy wreath, 
Thine heart ean scarce beat love beneath 
And ne'er will L be called a bride, 


‘Till passion’s glow shall tinge my tide! 


SPIRIT OF JURA. 

Cease, then! My suit wos humbly told, 

Yet scorn shall meet with scorn as bold ; 

And keep, proud Queen, thy am‘rous heart— 
Pil to my Alpine halls depart! 

‘T'rue love ne'er moves in ebb and flow, 


Nor constancy in passion’s glow. 


SPIRIT OF MONT BLANC. 
Child of the storm and the fleeey cloud, 
Yet lovelier far than the rainbow's hue, 
Since then thou hast spurned from Jura proud, 
The love that he meekly profler'd you, 
Ken now must thou be my bridal mate, 
And hasten forth with thy mermaids gay, 
‘To dwell in my halls of icy state, 
And whisper to me a muriu'ring lay! 
For Fate has said 
The Queen shall wed, 
Ere ples the disk of the silvery moon ; 
And none there are 
*“Gainst me will dare 


His suit to risk for the priceless boon. 


QUEEN LEMAN'S LAMENT 
Ah! sad to my soul ws the murm'ring song, 
And sad’ning the mirth of the breezes to me ; 


Al! lonely and drear do the echoes prolong, 


And sad is the music when waves catch the glee. 


With grief and with sorrow my bosom is torn, 


And woe in my soul chimes woe to the lay ; 
Uh, come to me, love! as thus cheerless I mourn 
The troth I had plighted the “ Orient ray.” 
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Alas! is there no one whom pity can move 
To shed but a tear for the desolate fair? 
Ah! woe is the heart that e’er fondly shall love, 


And twine its sweet hopes around spirits of air. 


—_ -—-- 


But quickly as the plaint was o'er, 

And ere an Echo had replied, 
A spirit from the farther shore 

Came blithesomely upon the tide. 
"Twas cradled in the curling wave, 

“T'was rocked upon the water blue : 
A merry laugh each ripple gave, 

And smiling seemed each dimple true. 
The brooklets all in music gushed, 

And zephyrs woo'd the glancing spray, 
While Leman in her gladness blushed, 

As kissed her cheek the “ Orient ray.” 


ROBIN HOOD. 


“ Lythe and lysten gentylmen 
"That be of freeborn blood, 
I shall ye tell of a goode yeman, 
His name was Robyn Hood.”"—Orp Barvap 


Tuey who truly love Poetry, love it whether it is breathed forth in 

1e rough, unpolished strains of a nations infancy, or in the more 
chaste and elegant expressions of refine d society. ‘To such, the verses 
o! Chaucer and Spencer, replete as they are with thought and feeling ; 
the rough strains of ballad literature, abounding in that free use of 
metaphor which is ever the chef characteristic of early poetry , the 
liglly imaginative and animated rhapsodies of the tathers of song, 
allord full as much delight as the more polished and musical, but less 
Hatural versification of modern times. So, too, the different depart- 
ments of poetry, though each has a host of admirers peculiarly its 
own, are loved almost equally well by all, and a chord of sympathy, 
that beats responsive to the poet's heart, is struck in the breast of his 
reader, whether listening to the animated notes of spirit-stirring war- 
song, to the wild strains of passion and emotion, or to the more sunple 
descriptions of the beautiful in Nature. 

We were led to these reflections by the sight of an old and well- 
thumbed copy of “* The veritable history of Robin Hood and Friar 
Tuck,” which we accidentally met with a day or two since, Mn a cor- 
wer of our book-case, where it had lain uunoticed for many long years. 


t} 
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It was emphatically the book of our childhood, and aside from the many 
pleasing reminiscences of school-boy days which its old, yellow covers 
call forth, we see much within it, as we turn over its soiled leaves, to 
remind us of a still more ‘olden time.’ Should we spend an hour or 
two in attempting to delineate the character of that time—more particu. 
larly of one of its most prominent men—we shall perform a work not 
unprofitable to ourselves, and we trust not uninteresting to our 
readers. 

The early periods of English history are replete with the chronicles 
of war. Strife and contention, both civil and foreign, are depicted on 
every page. A government not firmly established, and containing few 
of those elements of freedom which the British constitution now se- 
cures, was constantly striving to harass its subjects, while they, on the 
other hand, were as vigorously struggling to resist oppression, A 
priesthood, possessed of many privileges and immunities, exercised a 
despotic sway over the lower orders of the people; and a system of 
laws, both cruel and oppressive, infringed on their natural rights, 
Their condition was indeed miserable. For trivial offences, to which 
they were impelled by absolute necessity, they were rigorously pun- 
ished, and if any found means to escape from the grasp of the magis- 
trate, a sentence of outlawry was immediately passed upon them. 
‘They were driven forth from the abodes of men to the haunts of wild 
beasts, to the dense forests and high mountains of their native land. 

Such was the condition of England immediately after the memorable 
contest between Henry Third and his powerful barons, which took 


place about the middle of the thirteenth century. A large number of 
the yeomanry of England had attached themselves to the cause of their 
feudal lords, and when this contest eventuated in their defeat, they were 
by act of parliament declared to be outlaws, a price was set on their 
heads, and they were constantly exposed to an ignominious death. 
Prompted by revenge and impelled by want, they betook themselves 


to the fastnesses of the wilderness, to the mountains, forests, and 


morasses ol the sterile ‘north countrie,’ where they still had recourse 
to the sword, and for a long time carried ona predatory warlare, which 
furnished them with the means of subsistence. ‘The king, at length, 
weary of vain attempts to exterminate these obstinate rebels, deter- 
mined to offer such inducements as should lead them voluntarily to 
submit to his authority and return to their allegiance. Many accepted 
the proposed conditions ; others, who from long habit had become at- 
tached to their present mode of life, rejected every offer, and for a long 
time defied the utmost eflorts of their assailants. ‘They were finally, 
however, compelled to yield, and were all reduced to a state of miser- 
able subjection, save a few bold spirits, who preferred the freedom of 
the forest, and the outlaw’s life, beset with perils and hardships ani 
bereit of the endearments of domestic life, to the clemency of a king, 
who so mercifully offered them the gift of their lives and limbs, on the 
most disgraceful conditions. 

The little band who thus preferred to make the shadowy desert 
their dwelling place, betook themselves to the vast forest of ‘Sherwodde, 
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a wild and almost uninhabited tract of country, extending for m iny 
miles in all directions, and covered with a luxuriant vrowth of ; 
est trees, under whose shade herds of deer brows: d, and in whose 
branches innumerable birds had built their nests. Alreads 
in the wilds of this vast forest many who had been “ outlawed for 
venvson ;” that is, for the infraction of the barbarous game laws, which 
forbade any the privilege of killing deer without the royal authority, 
and reserved the vast forests of the country, with all their antlered in- 
habitants, for the sole use of the king and his court. These. unitine 
with the outlaws who collected here soon after the great political onisio 
of which we have spoken, soon became an organized foree, with a 
chosen leader, ready and able to provide for their support, either hy 
the pursuits of the chase, or if need be. by appropriating the goods and 
chattels of some fat prior, who could well atlord to contribute to their 
necessities. 

Here it is, that we first hear of the bold yeoman Robin Hood, the out- 
law of Sherwood forest, at whose exploits, recorded in the “ veritable 
history” above mentioned, our youthful eye used so often to kindle. 
Whether he was engaged in the great civil contlict above mentioned 
or not, we have no means of determining. ‘The Latin ehronicles of 
that period are silent on this point, and the ballad literature of the age 
seems to regard the later actions of “ bowld Robyn,” rather than the 
events of his early life. In an age, however, when the existence of 
extraordinary personal strength was far more requisite in a soldier than 
now, an individual like Robin Hood would naturally be found wherever 
the danger was vreatest, or wherever the most strenuous and perse- 
vering resistance to tyranny could be made. 

It is difficult to conceive of a robber as a brave, free-hearted, noble 
man. ‘The profession has in our day sadly degenerated, and se long 
have we been accustomed to associate the name with all that is vile, 
cowardly, and mean, that the famous wand of the ‘Magician’ can searce 
avail to rescue the name of Robin Hood trom an undeserved ignominy. 
That he was a brave, and withal a kind-hearted man, we cannot doubt. 
Though driven forth by a cruel king from a participation in the nghts 
of subjects, though the leader of an obstinate band of insurgents, an 
outlaw, and a freebooter, he was a redresser of injuries an l asuccorer ol 


ti | lor. 


were thie re 


the oppressed. Many a poor yeoman or unfortunate knight who stopped 
in his course to contribute to the funds of the outlaw, was regaled with 
the best of cheer and sent on his w ay with a loaded purse \mong 
other characteristics of the outlaw, we may notice his devotion to the 
Virgin and his respect for the female sex Ile had, to be sure, no 
great aflection for the wealthy ecclesiastics of lis day, and not uulre- 
quently helped himself from their golden store ; yet, as our * veritable 
history” declares, 


“ He loved our dere ladve, 
And for doute of deadly synne 
Wolde he never do company harm 
‘That ony woman was yaue. 
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From such characteristics as these, as well as from his personal 
prowess, the faine of which was widely spread through that region, he 
svon became a great favorite among the neighboring people. ‘The ay. 
gressions of royal power, and the enormous exactions of the clergy, 
had caused much dissatisfaction in the minds of the free-hearted sons 
of “merrie England,” and he who so successfully withstood the 
former and refused to comply with the latter, could scarcely fail to 
acquire their good will. He soon became the hero of their ballads, 
and on May days and other festivals, the wandering minstrel (the sole 
source of information in that rude and uncultivated age—for the chron- 
icles of pious monks were not open to the body of the people) would 
chant to eager ears the story of his deeds. Nor are these old ballads 
to be rejected as mere fables, composed to satisfy a love of the marvel- 
ous. Like the rhapsodies of Homer, they give us the best picture of 
the age in which they were written. They describe to us the forest 
life of old England's sons. ‘They tell us what objects they admired, 
what pleasures they pursued. Though irregular and unpolished, they 
are full of eathusiasm, and their uncouth and antiquated expressions 
are more than balanced by their animation and vehemence. It is from 
them that we gain our knowledge of the popular heroes of the times 
which they describe, of the manners and customs of the people them- 
selves, in short, of the whole character and framework of the society 
in which they were originated, llence, they are not inaptly termed 
* veritable historys,” for we learn from them more accurately than we 
do trom the dry details of diplomacy and court intrigue, the true char- 
acter and condition of a nation. We have loved to linger over their 
descriptions of old baronial halls, decked with the implements of war- 
fare and the chase, and while reading these descriptions, we have 
seemed to listen in very truth to the hearty songs and tales of the old 
barons, over their old oak tables, groaning with good cheer, We 
have, in imagination, walked in the shade of those pathless wilds, and 
we have there seen the woodmen engaged in their rural sports, wrest- 
ling, leaping, or perchance, feasting on the rich food which the forest 
furuished. 


* Bread and wyne they had ynough, 
\ vl ho nble of the ake res 
Swannes aud tesanntes they had full good, 


And fouls 8 of the revere.” 


Of the events of Robin Hood's life we have said but little ; most 
persons are familiar with them, and they who are not may find much 
concerning them in the works of Scott: more in the “ veritable histo- 
rys” of the age. Our object has been rather to vive a brief sketch of 
the times in which he hved, and if any are led by these desultory re- 
marks to peruse the old ballads of that period, they will not fail to be 
charmed with their glowing descriptions of forest-life, as well as with 
the simplicity and beauty which everywhere pervade these rude memo- 
rials of a distant age. F. 
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SHREDS AND PATCHES. 
NO IV. 


Ha! all hail to thee, thou glorious, “leafy month” of June! 
fhou deckest the green earth with flowers, and makest the air as mild 
and fragrant as gentle gales from Araby the blest! © Meadows trim 
with daisies pied” are thy pathway ; sweet vales, all strewn with pink 
ind pansy and gay primrose, with gorgeous “ flowrets of a thousand 
hues,” lap thee in their soft and grateful couch! Pale and dewy viulets, 
ruddy, buxom roses, kiss thy feet, as with step all music, and with 
voice all song, thou trippest: merrily onward—onward—to join the nu- 
merous throng of months and years gone by ! 


“The milkmaid singeth blithe, 


And the mower whets his seythe,” 


as the rising day-god pours his flood of golden light along the hills. 
Sweet month, would thou wert longer! 

I love at this seasun to go forth among the quict and hallowed haunts 
of Nature, and listen to her gentle teachings. Her mild whispers fall 
on my ear like voices from the spirit-land. I love to steal aw ay trom 
the hurly-burly of this noisy and work-day world, and 


“Tn cloee covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day's garix-h eye; 
While the bee with honeyed thig! 
That at her flowery work doth 

Aud the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the deiry, featherd siecp 


Av, that last is the pleasantest part of it.“ Blessings on the man who 
vented sleep,” saith Sancho Panza, and the douglity Squire knew a 
thing or two, if he had a fool for his master. ‘Tell me not that it is 
shameful to part with one’s precious hours in the unprofitable way of 
sleeping when he should be up and doing. Call me slug ind, call mo 
what you will: but give me that blessed morning nap. Vleasanta 
thing as it is at all hours, it is thrice pleasant at that time. ‘Tired 
nature has been restored; the deep, desth-like slumber which has 
prisoned both body and soul is partially broken, and you can he there 
ina half-unconscious sort of existence, with pleasant fancies floating 
through your brain ar! wafting you gently off, as on angel's wings, to 
the bright fairy-land of dreams. Oh! ‘us delicious sweet, I hate 
vour early riser, He tumbles out before he is half rested, gets his 
body saturated with those execrable morning damps, goes round with 
tis flesh as blue as boarding-house cream, and his visage as dark and 
lowering as the northwest corner of a thunder cloud, becomes hungry 
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and fretful before breakfast, and with limbs all shivering and teeth all 
chattering, he looks like a very goblin sent from that big, infernal hole 
which Symmes supposed to exist in the Polar regions. It makes one 
cross and ill-natured all day. Give me the easy soul, who takes his 
sleep out and gets up jolly and good-natured. "Tis a blessed, blessed 
thing, this sleep. The ancient mariner of Coleridge, after “seven 
days, seven nights” of wakeful suffering, with a bloody, burning sky 
above, a sluggish, slimy sea below, and ghastly forms, all rotting round 
him, with living curses in their moveless eyes, is then relieved, and 
thus he gratelully relates it: 


“QO sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Mary, queen, the praise be given; 
Nhe sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul.” 


"Tis now the very witching tine of night, that I am struggling to keep 
off the gentle influence, that fain would steal over my senses, and lock 
me in its soft embrace. The dim lamp flickering over the pale and 
thoughtful face of the student, hath long been extinguished. Darkness 
hath long since shrouded these time-stained walls with its thick gloomy 
curtain, 

* And tortured melody hath ceased 
Her sufferings on the evening flute.” 


All is solemn, death-like stillness. Nota leaf rustles in the branches 
that overhang my window. ‘The streets are silent and voiceless. In- 
nocence is softly sleeping, and ministering spirits are hovering round, 
Guilt is vainly wooing slumber to its relief, while tossing in feverish 
restlessness upon its uneasy couch. And if slumber does at length 
come, it is to unfold new scenes of ter: ors. He who has broken the 
laws of God and man, cannot enjoy the s eet influence that seals his 
eyelids. Visions of horror await him in his dreams. It is not often 
that his spirit then wanders to the scenes of youth and early innocence ; 
it is not often that he “ babbles of green fields.” ‘Though he may still 
be inall the pride and glow and lustihood of youth, it is all the same to 
him. With no bright pictures will dreams cheer his vision. With no 
sweet voices will they whisper in his ear. With wailings such as 
“ goblins damned” might utter, will they cause him to start from his 
troubled repose. With adders will they bind him round, which with 
their cloven tongues will“ hiss him into madness.” The black and 
fearful gallows will they show him, higher than Haman ever reared ; 
ay, and there will glide around him gaunt and ghastly spectres, with 
their bony hands all clutching at his throat, Nothing can deliver him 
from the direful visions, when Guilt, “with fingers bloody red,” doth 
draw his midnight curtains. ‘es, there are 
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“Shapes that walk 
At dead of night and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of Hell around the murderer's bed.” 


But softly: it is not quite so still as | was talking of a short while 
since. Sounds now break upon the midnight air, and such sounds— 
ol, heavens! [tis a troop of maudlin serenaders, “ making night hide- 
ous” with their most unrmusical performance. I love a good serenade. 
it steals in at your window, like a strain from heavenly visitants, sooth- 
ing the restless soul and filling itwith sweet harmony. But from such 
a serenade as that, good lord deliver us! Learning to play ona French 
jorn is seraph-music, in comparison with it. As Holines says, 


“ You'd think they are crusaders, sent 
From some infernal clime, 
To pluck the eyes of Sentiment, 
Aud dock the tail of Rhyme, 
To crack the voice of Melody, 
And break the legs of Time.” 


Jeremiah Jennings—or Jerry, as he was familiarly called—was my 
“chum” during my first two years in College, What on earth brought 
us together, | never could fully understand; for we were the very an- 
upodes in our habits. I had “ come to College”—how that old Fresh- 
nan phrase calls up to mind that period of my course, which Mrs. Child 
would reckon among the “sunny spots of greenery” in life; and in 
sooth, there 7s something sunny and pleasant about it, with all its toil 
and trouble and timorous apprehension—I had come here, as I was 
saying, to study. As for Jerry, that was no part of his design. 1 don't 
believe he had ever thought of such a thing. He used to say he 
thought before coming, that College was a great place, full of a literary 
atmosphere, where one would suck in wisdom at every breath, without 
any kind of effort on his own part. Or else he thought knowledge 
would grow upon him, in som@ way or other; a sort of accretion, was 
hisidea. How in the world },e ever studied enough to gain admission, 
lam ata loss to imagine. 

“This is a devil of a hard world to live in,” would Jerry say, as he 
tilted back in his easy chair, with his feet against the top of the stove. 

Jerry had an unconquerable propens#ty to put his feet upon the stove ; 
and he never sat in the room five minutes at a time, in any other posi- 
tion. I have known him burn out half a dozen pair of boots in a single 
winter, besides ruining the tops of three stoves. College stoves, dear 
reader, are fancy articles, and will not endure rough usage. 

Always when I returned from my morning walk—chum never went 
with me ; indeed, he would always take it as an insult to be asked to 
walk, save to his dinner—I found him with his feet in the aforesaid 
Position, with Handy Andy, Boz’s works illustrated, or some book with 
‘imilar embellishments, lying open on his knees. Strange as it may 
‘oem, it was always open ata picture. Ile never seemed tu be read- 

VoL. x. 42 
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ing, but studied the pictures, and filled up the rest with his imagination. 
He had the most comic way of studying a comic picture | ever saw, 
He would scrutinize it in the closest manner, and trace out every line 
and figure, all the while preserving the most staid and sober visage im- 
aginable. But like the jar of a battery, which changeth not in appear- 
ance while being charyed, (here's a scientific fivure witha vengeance.) 
so also did chum maintain his gravity, ull he had taken in every Ludi. 
crous and grotesque feature, when he would burst into one long, loud, 
prodigious roar. | always shut my book for the next ten minutes, 
when Jerry began to laugh. His laugh was always contagious. No 
one could hear that jolly eachinnation of his, or see that round oily face 
all luminous with the intensity of his mirth, with the merriest twinkle 
of the eye, and the droliest sort of a jerking about the corners of his 
mouth, without joining heartily in his merriment. Chum never laughed 
in any other way. What he would call a smile, might be heard halt 
the length of Chapel street. 

We roomed directly under ‘Tutor KX., one of the most nervous men 
| ever saw, who had as lief hear it thunder as hear one laugh in study 
hours. I believe he thought laughing wicked—one of the vain and 
sinful trifles of this world. He used to come down when Jerry had 
yot up one of his regular peals, dash into the room and confront him 
face to face, and with the most threatening gestures and horror-stricken 
countenance, command him, “in the name of the Faculty,” to “ stop 
disturbing the entry.” Dut Jerry was constitutionally unable to stop, 
until he had his laugh out. He would keep on roaring in the face of the 
Tutor, shaking his sides and catching for breath, until ‘Tutor K. would 
get as furious as a mad bull with half a score of red shawls before his 
eyes. Once, however, a different result followed. Some unusually 
droll expression on Jerry’s face caught the ‘Tutor’s eye; and he burst 
out eine in the midst of his wrath. Ile rushed out, and hastened 
back to his room. I verily believe he repented on his knees for that 
involuntary sin. At any rate, he never ventured to enter our room, and 
expose himself to the same temptation afterward, 

Jerry would peruse his mirth-moving pictures, until half an hour be- 
fore recitation, when he would ask me to reach him his text-book—stll 
keeping his angular position of body. 

“T say, chum,” he would then break out, before he had looked over 
the first line of his Memorabilia, “ this is a devil of a long lesson. What 
a bore Tutor O. is! Blast him! fiope he won’t call me up. There's 4 
confounded long lesson in grammar, too.” Little difference did it make 
with Jerry, as to the length of those Greek Grammar lessons; for he 
was never guilty of looking at one of them, 

He would then glance along the lines of his book, and when he saw 
a word for which he could not possibly hatch out the meaning, he 
would ask it. If it occurred to me, I told him; if not, it made no sort 
of difference. Ile was just as well satisfied, and would go on to the 
next sentence. ‘Thus he would sit till about five minutes after the bell 
had rung, when he would start up and hurry out, upsetting chairs, table, 
&e., come into the recitation room with a rush,—the only sort of 3 
rush he ever made there,—and plump down on his seat before you had 
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ume to look up. Those were the only tines he Was over know nto 
run 

But Jerry always kept his Sabbaths most religiously ‘| here was 
no danger of his infringing in the least upon that statute in the “ Laws 
of Yale College,” which torbids students to walk on the Sabbath He 
had been bred up in the good old puritanical way ; and one of the 
parting gilts of his mother was a huge family Bible, thickly inter- 
spersed with plates. After breakfast on Sunday morning, he would 
tike down that big Bible, seat himself in his customary position, and 
learn what he could of the contents in his usual method of reading. 
There were two large pictures, that used to engross much of his at- 
tention: the creation of the world, exhibiting Adam surrounded by 
every beast and bird and creeping thing, and the entrance of Noah 
into the ark, with the animals two and two of every kind. Jerry 
would study these by the hour together, stopping ever and anon to 
make some sagacious remarks on the probable size and number of the 
stables in the ark; how long it took to feed the animals; and won- 
dermg how Noah ever managed to “ bow up” a beast, with “ such a 
devil of a long neck,” as the Giratle has. ‘There were several other 
pictures, Which shared his attention; and he took special delight in 
contemplating that of Jacob, at the well of Laban the Syrian. 

* That Rachel was a devil of a pretty girl, | suppose,” said he, “ and 
Jacob was lucky in falling in with her as he did. But to have to take 
that blear-eyed, wrinkled old maid of a Leah into the bargain, it was 
wo bad. I'd have pitched old Laban into his own well first.” 

Jerry applied his passion for pictures to practice. He could sketch 
the best caricature of any man in the class; and he usually spent his 
hour of recitation in that employment. How often have | seen our 
fellows, wriggling on their seats, and vainly endeavoring to smother 
their mirth, at some grotesque representation of our Tutor, with an al- 
mighty long augur, and some poor wight of us writhing on the end 
of it! 

The doors and walls of our room bore numerous proofs of Jerry's 
talent. Every term bill of ours had a huge item of “ individual dam- 
ages,” for defacing the room. 

Alas, for poor Jerry! His fate was the fate of many, who enter 
our Alma Mater. It was at the close of our last Sophomore examina- 
tion, that I sat by my window, musing on the events of my half-com- 
pleted course. Jerry entered. His merry eye twinkled not, as it was 
wont todo. I saw ata glance that Avs course was run. His com- 
panions had been apprehensive of such a result, for weeks before the 
examination. Jerry said not a word, but opening his trunk began to 
pack in his books. 

“Have they dismissed you, Jerry ’” said I, somewhat hesitatingly. 

“Yes, yes—that devil of a ‘Tutor O. has just advised me to ‘ leave 
college for an indefinite time.’ Blast his picture! Wish he had his 
Greek themes all stuffed down his throat. Wouldn't have minded it 
if they had sent me off a year ago: but to wait till we had finished 
Euclid and Conics, and such an infernal mess of Greek and [atin 
stuil as we have had these two years, and then send a fellow off when 
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he has got so far through the wilderness, and in sight of the blessed 
jand of promise, (but one more change to get into Senior seats,) it’s too 
bad. Don’t care a straw for myself; but it will kill my mother. She 
has set her heart on my obtaining adegree. [| can’t bear to meet her.” 

{ called on Jerry-at his home afew months since. He grasped me 
warmly by the hand, while his face seemed rounder and brighter, and 
his eye merrier in its twinkle than ever. He has done nothing since 
leaving College ; for his easy circumstances enable him to go through 
life jaughing like a Democritus, and doing nothing else. Right jollily 
did we pass a couple of hours together, talking over the roistering 
scenes we had witnessed in days gone by. At the close of an obstrep- 
erous peal of laughter, occasioned by the mention of an old adventure 
of his with ‘Tutor K., he exclaimed, (at the same time kicking over a 
bowl of coilee on the top of the stove,) * Ah! chum, this ts a devil of 
a hard world to live in.” 

Reader, if you never met with a person of the foregoing description, 
consider it a shred-and-patch sort of a character, whereof the materials 


were clipped out of several different pieces. But it’s all truth—oh, 
certainly ! 


“The course of human life is changeful still, 
As is tho fickle wind and wand'ring rill ; 
Or, like the light dance, which the wild breeze weaves 
Amidst the faded race of fallen leaves, 
Which now its breath bears down, now tosses high, 
Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky; 
Such, and so various, the precarious play 
Of fate with man, frail tenant of a day ! 


We have given you the longest quotation we could think of, for the 
“printer's devil” swears he must have so many pages, whether the 
“fit of writing be on one or not,” and the clock is just ready to toll the 
hour when he must have them. So here goes for something or nothing— 
probably the latter. But what shall one write about—change? Shall! 


take you back to the days of waddling infancy, and descant upon what 
has happened since’? Shall | tell you of 


“Other years, 
When boyhood had its idle throng 


Of guiltless smiles and guileless tears,” 


those days of sportive and joyous innocence, when “ kisses were no 
sin?” Shall L recount the changes that have “ swept over the spint 
of my dream,” since first | donned the hat and coat of stripling man- 
hood ' Oh, spare—for Heaven's sake spare the tale—methinks | hear 
you say! Well, then, if you don’t like this small personal stuff, shall | 
point you to nations that have risen, spread their giant arms to grasp 
a world, and fallen in an hour to rise no more? Shall J tell you of old 
and mighty fabrics, that have towered aloft in all the pride and pomp 
and massive strength of kingly power, and then tottered and crumbled 
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away to iningle with the dust of those that perished aves before’? I'll 
not do any such thing. 


Shall | then moralize upon the changes of our litte embryo college 
world, which might seem quite as natural as any thing else. just at the 
present moment ! Alas! the theme is one of a saddening though a 
pleasing kind. ‘There have been many changes among us; some of 
them sad ones, From the time we first met in our Freshmen habili- 
ments, Which I will not stop to describe, up through the days ot Sopho- 
more vanity and Junior pomposity, to the dignity of the staid and sober 
Senior, it is not strange that many changes should have befallen us 
What a different group of countenances do we now present, from those 
which were first ranged along the seats by the Chapel doors! Some 
of us became disgusted with this quiet, plodding life, and lett for other 
and more congenial employments ; others went, because they couldn't 
help it. Their places have been filled with new comers from time 
to time. We shall leave with the images of many pleasant scenes 
clinging fondly to our memory. Friendships have been formed, which, 
God grant, may never be sundered! Yes, we have spent hours here 
that are not to be forgotten. In the beautiful words of Praed : 


“ There are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 
Our path be o'er mountain or sea ; 
There are looks that will part from us only, 


When memory ceases to be.” 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


"Tis true! reader, true as holy writ, that they had a supper! Who? did you ask ’ 
Why, the Editors of the “ Yale Lit.,”"—those self-same “ blades” who have so often 
feasted you! And why should they not’ Lean Jack could never fatten upon air, 
and surely neither Hal, Bardolph, Hotspur, or King Jow!, could live upon their repu- 
tation. ‘Then why begradge to starving men a single feast! 

But a feast they did have, whether you will or no, gentle reader, and one prepared 
by their Chairman, whilst the others were absent. Yes! the table was covered with 
dishes, and all were there, gazing wistfully upon it, save Lean Jack. A nowe—a 
shout—a heavy tread—a rap—the door tlew open, and he too was there. In he came— 
stared around, to be sure that he had not entered the cook's sanctum by mistake—then 
gave Hal asly wink, slapped Bardolph on the shoulder, and lastly, swore (in yood old 
Saxon, of course) that it was the best “ Editors’ Table” he had seen for a six-month 

Yet where were the new Editors’ Not yet come, although it is past the hour when 
the ceremony should begin! Hotspur was accordingly sent to hunt them up, and act 
as their usher. 

In they came at last, as lovely an “ awkward squad” as ever delighted the eyes of 
a militia drill captain. In they came, spinning round like so many tops, scraping and 
bow ing to every chair, stand, table-leg, book-case, and coal-box, in the room, and then 
huddling together in one corner, there they stood, pulling and tugging at one another's 
coat-tails, and all looking as demure as possible. After the utmost difficulty, however, 
King Jowl finally succeeded in arranging them in the order of their beauty, placing 
the ugliest nearest himself. Here Lean Jack was in his element. “ He thought the 
one who suggested the plan of a supper was worthy of a-donation —~eh—adoration, he 
should have said.” “In fact he always knew that there was more sense in the club 
than had ever yet been gotten out of it, and he could now swear to it.” “ Yes, he 
thought that he was as good u judge of an idea when he happened to cross one, as 
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any person, aud he must say that a finer one he had never yet either seen or heard in 
that body.’ ‘Then too the fancy shown in labeling the dishes was inimitable. ‘That 
large tureen marked * Genius” he could vouch contained “ calf's-head soup :” there 
stood the bow! of atraw-berries, titled “‘Trash,” and he was willing to bet his last coat 
that a leg of mutton was concealed in that dish of * First Offerings.” “ Yes, yea, he 
knew it all could see through it ata ylance ~and if the gentlemen would not be of. 
fended, he would say,” Here he was cut short by Hotspur’s asking him if he could 
tell why the * Coffin” has Sham” written on it?) “ Hat ha! a motto of your own 
choosing, I guess,” said Lean Jack, as he thrust both hands into his breeches-pocket, 
as far an they would wo, ar d commenced humming, "Oh take your time, Mins Lucy.” 

Kiny Jowl, who had taken the head of the table, at length arose in his majesty, and 
gave the nod. Each one seized his chosen dish—otf flew the covers—one was thrown 
half way across the room—another went jingling out of the window, while Lean Jack's 
went whistling past Bardolph's nose, evidently with * malice a prepense” and intent on 
injury. But horror of horrors, what was there ’ not the savory contents which all had 
anticipated, but plates and bowls filled with poems, essays, prize compositions, son- 
nets, tales, sketches, ete. “ Blood and thunder,” shouted Lean Jack, as he sprang up 
from the table. * And w this the way, Mr. Chairman, that you tamper with a man's 
affections’ Vs this the way that you scout at his first love—his only love, and trample 
Upon his cherished hopes? Do you think, sir, that I'll stand it, sir! What, I—I, Lean 
Jack—a student—a Senior—a Poet—an Editor, suffer myself to be hoaxed, and bear it 
as tamely as a Freshman! No, sir! Tam not the genius you take me for. I ama— 
a—a— stretching himself to his full length) —a—above that, sir, and I'll not stand it.” 
So down he sat, accordingly, in a pull of rage. 

“Tsay, Jack, d’'ye know what ‘Sham’ means?!” cried Hotspur. A muttered 
“ Blood and thunder!” was the only reply vouchsafed, while Jack scowled upon hin 
with that terrible look of his, which seemed to say, “ Now you have caught a tartar!” 

All this while the “ new regime” had not altered in the least. ‘They were filled 
with wonderment at the commencement ; they wondered at Lean Jack; they won- 
dered at Hotspur—at the supper—at the coflin—at every thing ; and there they sat, 
with eyes slightly globuler, and mouths which they had opened for the purpose of eat- 
ing, and which they had forgotten to shut—wondering still. Here King Jow!l increased 
their wonder by a speech : 

Gentlemen and Successors,—lt is now my mournful duty to deliver into your hands 
the Magazine, of which you have doubtless heard too much and seen too little. Its 
delights you have already tasted, (an angry groan from Lean Jack,) but your labors 
are yetto come. As you are ignorant, moreover, or at Jeast supposed to be ignorant, of 
all that Editors should know, it may not be amiss that I should also give you a few 
suggestions relative to the conduct of that Magazine. As good and true Editors, your 
first care, then, will be for yourselves—your last, for the beloved offspring which may 
rise up around you in the shape of “articles.” The principal difficulty which you 
will have to surmount in reference to yourselves, will be in acquiring the habit of look- 
ing like Editors. Nor is this as small a matter as you may at first suppose, for upon 
your striking and literary appearance greatly depends your subscription-list in the lower 
classes. Here you cannot do better than model yourselves after your “ illustrious pre- 
decewors.” Dress shabbily, and every one will say you either are or ought to be 
amart. Walk always with your hat well slouched and your head down—it looks like 
you were thinking, and as no one will ever have the presumption to inquire, you are 
sure of the eredit at all events. Having duly provided for yourselves, vour next soli- 
citude, as TL before remarked, will be concerning your Magazine. Here your motto 
should be—not quality, but quantity. Neither will the old adage, “ let all things take 
care of themselves,” answer your purpose. ‘This has already been resorted to, and 
found to fail most lamentably. Articles must be had, and you are appointed to collect 
them; indeed, you will, at times, even have to go so far as to write one or two your- 
selves. ‘This, however, is not always necessary, and if you have not time at your 
disposal, you may choose a half dozen pieces from the * balaam” in the coffin—cut 4 
few paragraphs from each—give it, asa title, whatever word you find in them most 
frequently repeated, and the composition will be sure to pass muster. All from whom 
you have made extracts, will be sure to unite in its praise, wondering at their own 
genius. Such articles have been known to answer admirably. ; 

If you are at a loss for poetry, tix upon some one who was never known to write 
prose ; make him dash you off any number of stanzas; cut them into lengths to suit 
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your subjects; get the printer's devil to punctuate them, and then lavel them acs -—" 
wg to faney,—* translations from the German,” “ Cherokee,” of “ Sausent I 
you have any friends whom you would gratify, insist upon it that you are sorry that 
there is not room enough left for them to contribute. ‘They will be sure to feel the 
compliment—take the hint—write something for the next number, and you will « nyoy 
the pleasure of sccing the next Editor in a pucker. , 

1 would also caution you, gentlemen, against “ Plagiarits.” You must never he 
duped by them. And this you cannot better guard against, than by first copy uy, 
yourself, a portion of some well-known author, aud afterwards giving it a roost with 
ering review in your Editors’ Table. It will be lik« placing a scarecrow in your lites 
ary field to keep off “ trespassers.” 

In general, it will be best for you not to have any * Editors’ Table,” for although 
you are there privileged to act the butloon with iunpunity, yet you are expected to 
act it well, and none but those who do it naturally can succeed. Permit me with all 
modesty to say, that I flatter myself that I am an exce ption. 

Your last and greatest trouble will be to infuse interest into your Magavins In 
this it will be absurd to oppose the public taste, even though it be vitiated. You must 
pander to it. Nothing that is high-toned, or sensible, must be permitted to eros it 
If it desires wit, you must at least attempt a pun; if lumor, some one must sit for a 
peture ; if sarcasm, then must an editor be cut up and served out. Nothing less will 
satuly your readers, and you need never fear insulting their Commnou sense, tor no one 
would ever suppose that you alluded to that. 

Lastly, always announce your Magazine three months before it i actually toe ap 
pear. It shows that you are, at least, thinking about it, and are medityting upon a 
family crisis. It excites curiosity, too, renders a mystery still more mysterious, keeps 
your readers in a delectable state of suspense, makes them willing to discount their 
due-bills, to be satisfied with any thing, and toinwardly pray for your safe and speedy 
delivery. When bringing it forth at last, swear the cotlin is full —the printer a knave 
you yourself a hero—and every one who does not believe it, will yet admire your im 
dependence and spirit. These, gentlemen, are some of the sucess ions Il would make 
to you ou parting. Others I could add, but my time is up, and simply remarking that 
you, of course, are expected to pay for the supper with which we have treated you, I 
would in the nameof my associates say to you that mournful word, * good mght.” 

Here King Jow!, Bardolph, Hotspur, and Hal, vanished into air, never more to be 
ween, While Lean Jack, not being cut out for wrial voyages, atte mpted to descend 
from the Sanctum by the stairway. The last that was ever heard of lum, was a mut- 
tered “ blood and thunder,” as he fell down the fourth flight of stairs. 


Lirerany Sanctum, June 

A peep, reader, only a peep, and we shall leave them to their murth. Look yon- 
der in the corner! would you ever recognize an old acquaintance in Ephraim Smooth ’ 
Note him well; see his foxy hair, which some in derision call *« arroty red, but 
which he insists is a “beautiful auburn ;” mark the cut of his dress; the “ curve of 
grace” prominent in every thing; see his old white hat ; hissegar in bis mouth ; his feet 
upon the top of the mantle piece ; see him, how he stares at a hero verse he has found 
in the coffin, and notice with what ease he scratches his head as he tries to remember 
King Jowl’s advice about making poetry out of doggere!l. Did you ask who that was 
on the other side, in his undress uniform’ What, the one in whore face a laugh and a 
frown seem squabbling for the mastery ; the one that has such an air of “ nenchalanee” 
about him, and who leans back in his chair, as though he had nothing in the world 
to do? Why, that is “ Mr. Habakuk Quick!” No, he is not lazy, reader; not in 
the least. It is only a genteel carelessness ; astray fancy. But he is generous, too 

herous of his time, and you must bear with him, else the minutes will be hours 

emember he is our Secretary. Ah! I see you already know that one tn the arm 
chair, who is busy making memoranda of “ promises to pay.” Yes, that * Jona- 
than Doolittle,” the ‘Treasurer. Did you say that he owed you a visit’ “ ell, he'll 
pay it, never fear. Did you request him to call to-mogrow! Yes, yos. Pil tell hun 
to be there punctually. He'll come. 2 

And do you know also those two persons who are sitting astride the “ balaam box, 
and laughing their eyes out at the “curiosities.” What! not know “ Mr. ‘Tobias 
Slow” and “ Mr. Theophrastus Augustus Stubbs.” Let me introduce them! | Sple 
did fellows they are too; and can see through 4 juke us well as anybody, when itu 
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explained. But come, let's 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


leave them to themselves! 


Well, only one moment more! . 
Ephraim Smooth runs his fingers through his locks, so as to make each hair stand 


up for itself. 
crosses hie hands under his ¢ 


But reader, come, bid the 


oat tat.) 


m adieu for the present. 


What, not willing to go} 


(Mr. Habakuk Quick, slowly taking his pipe out of his mouth, rises and 
“| say, Sinooth,—Smooth,—I Bay ” 
a long low whistle,) “ wh-e-e-cu—mhat a rip-snorting red head 

Ephraim Smooth. “ An_ more rein irks to make, Mr. Quick ? 


—(givin 
you have got!” 


‘The following was found the next morning on the floor. 

“ Resolved, ‘That we do hereby resolve ourselves into a Committee of the Whole, 
to discuss the State of our Union, also, that we do go into au election for the Purpose 
of choosing a Chairman, Scrivener, Treasurer, Proot-Reader, and Secretary of War.” 

On the first ballot for chairman, each one voted for himself, and Ephraim Smooth, 
who was acting Speaker, gave the casting vote in his own favor. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Con.eatana.—The following Literary Notice will explain itself to those who are in. 
itiated. ‘To those who are not, we would say, never seek to fathom the mystery. 


Tutor X. “ Me. C., you were absent from morning prayers and recitation ! 


you any excuse to offer !” 
TRIAL NO. I. 


Student. “ Yes, sir, | was 
sick.” 

Tutor. ** Well—ahem— 
ah—what was the matter!” 

SN. “Thad a headache, 
aif. 

T. “ A very bad one!” 

S. “Very bad indeed, 
sir!” 

T. “ All the time ’” 

S. “ Yessir, all the tine!" 

T. * Wasit dropsical and 


rary.” 


S. “Sa—ar! oh—ah—it' 


was—was both, sir!” 


T “Did it ache when! 


the bell rang 

S. © Yes, sir! I think it 
did—but I didn’t hear the 
bell, my alarm woke me.” 

T. “ Did you call in a re- 
spectable physician? What! 
dud he say or think ?” 

S. “ Yes, sir, ‘Dr. Gull ; 
he didn’t say any thing, sir! 
but thought it was a very 
‘decided case’ !” 

T. * Well—I don't know! 
but as we have never before 
had a caso of this kind on 
hand, I will refer the mat- 


ter!” 


TRIAL NO. I 
Student. “ Sick, sir!” 
Tutor. “Too sick to go’ 

out?” 

S. “ Yes, sir, didn't leave 
my room.” 

T. “ Did you goto break- 
fast ’” 

S. “ Tdida’t go out, I tell 
you, sir.” 

T. * Lknow ! but did you 
vo to dinner!” 

S. “No, sir, havn't been 
out to-day, sir.” 

T. * Well—did you hear, 
the bell this morning!” | 

S. “Yes, sir, both of 
them!” 

T. “Did you wake up) 
when you heard it?” 

S. “ Shouldn't like to say’ 

certainly, sir! but I believe 

I was asleep when it first 

woke me !” 

T. “ Are you positive ?” 

8. « sar hi 

T. “ And you are sure’ 
that you are telling the truth 

and not laboring under a) 

mistake !”’ 

S. “Can't be sure, sir, 
but think I am.” 

T. “ Well—just call up 
to my room, I should like to 


| 


sickening, or merely ait 





|a prescription, and 


Have 


TRIAL NO. IIL 


Tutor. “ And so you wero 
really sick this morning.” 

S.adent. “ You,da lew 
sick, and I had a headache 
—and it was a severe one— 
and T couldn't go out, and if I 
could—I wouldn't—and if I 
would, 1 didn’t—and if I did, 
it was not to break fast—and 
what is more—I've been 
sick for a monuth—only I 
didn’t like to say so—and I 
havn't eaten any thing for a 
weck—and I did go to see a 
physician, and he was not 
in—and I went again, and 
he did say it was very bad 
indeed—and he did give me 
should 
have taken it, only I lost it 
And I am telling you the 
truth, and I am not mistaken 
—and I am positive—and | 
am in earnest—and | was 
unwell all the time—and I 
can prove it by my reom- 
mate—and here is the phy- 
sician’s note, and”——— 

T. “You are excused, 
Mr. C.” 





ask you a few questions.” 


C. “ Tsay, Jack, what a darned screw our Tutor is—shouldn’t wonder if he thought 
I was lying—and to tell the truth, | was—only I shouldn't have told half so many if 


he hada’t pushed me. 


so that he 


if 


I guess Pil tell him a whopper next time, and 
forget his screws.” (Exit Jack and “C.,” laughing.) 





